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JIMMIE’S AND JULIE’S Paper Craft Kit 


CREATIVE — 


Designed to stimulate artis- 
tic expression at a minimum 
cost. Ideal for the average 
teacher faced with the prob- 
lem of providing inexpen- 
sive foundation materials. 
Crepe paper craft allows 
creative experimentation 
and exploration, and de- 
velops resourcefulness, dex- 
terity, and color values. 


Dennison’s Very Best crepe paper may be ordered through PYRAMID CRAFTS in 
the Junior refill size, in any of the 50 available colors, at 5c per fold, plus postage. 


PYRAMID CRAFTS 


2210 WARREN BOULEVARD 
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$1.25 Postpaid 


CHICAGO, 


INEXPENSIVE 


The 20-page instruc- 
tion booklet is brimful 
of ideas and designs 
for all ages. The 
twister, with corners 
removed, is especially 
designed for children. 
Box makes at least 
fifteen samples, de- 
pending upon size. 
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Gardening 


Interest in school gardening is grawing.rapidly. For this reason 
the booklet “Gardening—School, Gammunity, Home” is meeting 
a real need. The booklet points out the, values. of gardening, dis- 
cusses gardening in schools. ond : iBy., kommunity organizations 
other than the schools,. anc, gives infarmation. fegatsing demon- 
stration, group and tracy: gardens, : ‘There. dra. sections devoted to 
gardening indoors, adult gardens, and elementary garden prac- 
tice. A very practical section of the booklet is that dealing with 
garden programs from a number of cities. Sources of help are 


listed. The booklet is attractively illustrated. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


Price $ .50 
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LETTERS 


We love letters. They are our only 
means of knowing our ever-increasing 
family of readers. Because you might 
like to get acquainted with this family, 
we are going to share some of our letters 
with you each month. 

We hope you will feel free to write 
this department, too. When you write, 
let us know if you do not want your 
name to appear with your letter. 


I teach 4th and 5th grades . . . my 
children love the magazine and I have 
given them much liberty with it. The 
dolls of different countries are espe- 
cially popular. 

—Montclair, New Jersey, teacher. 

Those are kind words. We have many 
children subscribers to JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. They enjoy follow- 
ing the easy directions and completing 
many of the simpler projects without 


help. —Editor. 


I take other magazines to get stories, 
poems, plays, etc. But your magazine 
is just a little different from all the 
others and is presented in a different 
way. 

—Alberton, Illinois, teacher. 

Our constant aim is to make JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES more help- 


ful, more friendly, and every inch use- 


ful. —Editor. 


Could you provide some things in 
January other than Eskimo and snow 
pictures? Since we have no snow, the 
children do not take much interest in 
cold weather activities that suit the 
North. We try to study about oranges 
and health, but nearly all magazines 
devote January to Eskimos . . . a sub- 
ject which leaves us cold. (No pun in- 
tended. ) 

—Palatka, Florida, teacher. 

We do our best to have material 
suited to all sections of the country. 
In our January 1940 issue we had stud- 
ies of Florida and Bermuda. 

—KEditor. 


. If a few sheets, containing illus- 
trations, were attached towards the back 
of the magazine so they could be taken 
out and placed on bulletin boards it 
would be valuable . . . I enjoy your 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES and 
(Continued on Next Page) 








And NOW your School and YOUR 
COMMUNITY are making plans 





Do you need a special program planned (for you)? 
Do you need a play written (for you)? 


Do you need ready references for that club paper about social or 
civic problems? 


Do you need to know what music to use with your play or other 
programs? 
Do you have other similar needs? 





FOR RATES WRITE—MARIE G. MERRILL 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








UNIQUE TEACHER-PLANS FOR YOU 


NEW IDEAS e@ ADDED FEATURES 


TEACHER-PLANS—the Creative and Functional Art Plans—saves time 
and work for busy teachers. MWew ideas. Colorful blackboard 
borders, window pictures, illustrations for each month, cards, baskets, 
construction material, health posters, safety posters, character building 
and nature study. Thousands of teachers have subscribed for this 
service and find it saves them hours and hours of work, makes teach- 
ing pleasant, more efficient, and interesting. Send your subscription 
for Ann Marie’s TEACHER-PLANS to us right away and you will 
receive a new TEACHER-PLAN for each school month. 





Subscribe for 
TEACHER-PLANS 
as you would a magazine 


8 PACKETS e ONE FOR EACH MONTH 


Ann Marie will send you one complete package each month from September through April for only 
$2.98. Teachers are using all of the poster pictures and other material with units of activity which they 
present in their different grades. Farm units will be stressed during the early series. In each 
issue will be material for a large poster, blackboard borders, stressing health and safety, season 
window pictures prepared for such holidays as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's and 
a new historical poster: for September John J. Pershing and for October Frances Willard. Special this 





year is the seat work. Send your subscription right away and your package for September will be 
mailed immediately. Don't delay! .. . School will commence soon... be prepared to teach efficiently 
and keep the children interested. Remember — TEACHER-PLANS are designed and planned 


especially for you to save time and help you in your work. Send your order today. Use coupon below. 


THE NEW MULTIPRINTER GELATIN 
FILM DUPLICATOR 


so simple any teacher can use, will 
save you endless hours of copying. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 copies 
with a duplicating surface of 812 
x 13 inches. Uses changeable 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 


DEPT. 203, 5932 NEWBURG AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me TEACHER-PLANS. 


©. A. IN 6 tasking do 4.00.9 KS ewe eiare alu 


[J $2.98 for full year’s service of eight issues, or 
[) $1.00 for September and October packets 
[) $2.98 for MultiPrinter 





gelatin films. Convenient. Complete 


with film, film protector, four PO oak sri KES 0T RC KORS RUHR e Re EeORT ie eA pe caenes 
colored pencils, red, green, blue 

and purple, carbon paper, master WON a iac since rcuncae nonieeuneb sels eailacdbdesienede 
copy paper and sponge. An out- 

standing value 

OE We aastonssesnices $2.98 Ns donsiasccshaseeseeisnces Pas ewe saneccse 




































































“USE-OVER” 
NURSERY RHYMES 


— 
Here are 40 pages of attention-hold- CQLOR _ a 
ing material for reading, art and — 
music. Book contains beautiful 
four-color illustrations of 10 nur- 
sery rhymes, full page size; 10 out- 
line drawings of same on “white 
blackboard” slates, for color copying 
with wax crayons; 10 fascinating 
original stories based on the beloved 
nursery rhymes; and the 10 original 
nursery rhymes, set to music in 
numbers for playing on piano or 
xylophone. No knowledge of music 
is required to play these tuneful 
melodies. When students have fin- 
ished coloring their slates, color 
may be wiped off with a cloth and 
slates used over and over again. This 
unusual book captures and holds Ww 
the undivided interest of pupils of 
all ages. Comes in loose-leaf form— 
several children may work at same 
time. May be had with flexible cover. Cercla bound, if 
preferred. Same price. Literature on request. (Not 
Duplicating Ink.) Price complete, book of 40 pages, 
loose-leaf or bound (specify choice) only $1.00. Postage 
added on charge accounts. 


Se Le 


The Kindergarten Curriculum 
A bound yolume containing an unusual new treatise for 
kirtdergarten teachers. Demonstration lessons, suggested 
projects, innumerable helpful hints and interesting ideas 





Contains comprehensive bibliography invaluable to suc- 
cessful kindergarten teaching (Not Duplicating Ink.) 
Price $1.50. 


One Hundred Works of Art and Sculpture 


A beautifully bound volume (lower grade reading level— 
suitable for use in upper grades) containing photographs 
of 100 famous paintings and sculptures. Charles A. Kent, 
noted lecturer and radio art ator, has prep 

an interesting art appreciation article to accompany each 
picture, telling something of origin of picture and back- 
ground of artist. Much of his information was obtained 
during his personal travels to art galleries and museums 
where these treasures are displayed. (Not Duplicating 
Ink.) Price $1.00 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 








Latest 1940 Releases! 


The modern, economical way to rapid class advancement. 
Used and recommended by teachers everywhere. Material 
is authentic and up-to-date. Prepared by outstanding 
teachers and supervisors—tested and proven practical in 
actual classroom usage. Every unit contains valuable in- 
formation, test pages, and much seatwork activity such 
as cutting, matching, coloring, etc. Printed in double- 
strength duplicating ink—each book will supply enough 
material for 50 to 100 pupils. All subjects covered 
Partial List Below: 
“Asterisk Indicates Latest 1940 Releases. 


@ *MUSIC—usable from Ist to 8th er ee 
@ READING—Grades Pre-Primer, 1-2-3- 4 

(specify) . ; sneeeeeee- $1.25 gach 
- ARITHMETIC—Grades. 1! 3. 4 teneeity) ..$1.25 each 
@ LANGUAGE DRILLS —Grades 3-4-5-6 

| a EE ene $1.25 each 
@ ACTIVITY UNITS—* Life. on "Farm; Nur- 


sery Rhymes; Japan; China; Holland ; 

Indians; Sweden, Norway & Denmark; 

England, Scotland & Wales; Hectomaps; 

*Bees and Ants; Phonics & Reading........ $1.00 exch 
Many other units in nature study, history, geocramhy 
available. Catalog on request. Satisfaction guarantee 
or money refunded. ORDER NOW—we prepay postace 
when cash accompanies orders. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


5154 WN. Clark Street, Dept. 55, Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


get a great deal of benefit from the 
Teacher’s Corner. 

—Lewistown, Montana, teacher. 

Thank you for your suggestion. Un- 

fortunately, the Post Office regulations 

do not permit us to have detachable 

pages in the magazine. —FEditer. 


I have used nearly every project in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
since taking it. The children like it so 
much. 

—Montpelier, Vermont, teacher. 

We think your children will enjoy 
the September and subsequent issues 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
even more than those of the past. We 
are always trying to improve our units 


and projects. —Fditor. 





It would be very helpful if you 
would add pictures and interesting facts 
of places in the Americas. Arrange the 
material in a sort of imaginary tour. 
—Pocahontas, Iowa, teacher. 
Beginning with this issue we shall 
have a series of travel stories in which 
Orchid and Bud, our two travelers, visit 
historic and important places in the 
United States. —FEditor. 


I teach in a room of boys... can use 
patterns for woodwork, metal, weaving 
. . . anything in the line of handcraft 

. I cannot use advanced projects. 
—Omaha, Nebraska, teacher. 

We believe the pattern for the book 
rack which appears in this issue will 
be helpful to you. It is designed for 
primary students but it can be adapted 
for more advanced work. Perhaps the 
crepe paper craft is more suited to 
your needs. —Editor. 








A= you ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in your speech and 
writing? Are you tongue-tied be- 
fore an audience? Do you shy at 
meeting people? Have 


BE YOUR OWN 


Speak and Write Faultless English 


Do you know when to say "me" 
instead of "2 Do you know when 
to say “'present” and when to say 

"introduce"? Do you know when 

to use ‘'would'’ and 





you ever experienced 
sudden chills during your 
conversations? 


Remember, people 
know you by your words. 
Your speech is the key 


ability. 

A complete mastery 
of English will put you 
far ahead among your 
business associates and 
friends. The word is the 





SHORT-CUT 

to your personality and TO 
GOOD 

ENGLISH 


"should? How exten- 
sive is your vocabulary? 
Do you use the same 
word over and over 
again? Do you grope 
for the striking word that 
will clinch your point? 

Become a_ sparkling 
conversationalist and 
writer and learn to talk 
on your feet. Most peo- 
ple neglect to improve 








tool through which the 
great men of history have influenced 
people. The man who can speak 
effectively is a leader. 

One glaring error in English may 
lower you in the esteem of your 
friends. One bad sentence may 


that order. 


months’ trial subscription. 





stop you from getting that job or 


There is not a dull page in Better English. 


Would you risk one dollar on the chance of bettering your position in life? Becoming 
a speaker means becoming a Business and Social leader. 


Better English brings the most prominent teachers of English into your home. Single 
Better yet, send ONE DOLLAR for a five 


copies are twenty-five cents at newsstands. 


Address - Better English, Dept. S, 570 Seventh Ave., New: York, N. Y. 


their speech and writing 
because they dislike sit- 
ting down with dry and tedious 
books, or because they cannot spare 
the time and patience necessary for 
class-room study. However, these 
objections need no longer bar you 
from a command of effective 
language. 


Every article is designed to help you, 
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Hazel Morrow Dawson makes her initial contribution to JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES in the October number. Her projects on safety will 


be of great value to every teacher. 


Another in the series of music articles will also appear in October. Miss 
Woeppel will continue her discussions of teaching music in the primary 
grades. 
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Com d pear 
Golden Fruits from everywhere 
Are gathered in September. 


<oeece<- Nuts and apples, good to see! 
| =e. Filling children, bright and free 
‘> With happiness in September. 


Come and sing with all the land: 
Work is joyous. Nature's planned 
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JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES - SEPTEMBER, 1940 


TODAY'S CURRICULUM --- 
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Should schedules of today’s school curriculums be revised with a view 
to the relative importance of the subjects taught? Should the time allotted to 
literature, social studies, art, and music be extended and time given to mathe- 
matics and formal grammar be decreased? The three R’s and the more basic 
studies are, of course, obviously practical. When they are efficiently taught 
and firmly understood by the child, they help him to grasp with ease the 
problems and exigencies of life. 


But today, the influence of education itself is felt more and more. A 
simple curriculum seems no longer sufficient to meet the responsibilities of 
the schools to help the individual child to develop and extend his powers. 
There are new needs and problems for the boy and girl: life is fuller, richer, 
and more complex. 


Less time should not be spent on mathematics: but mathematics of a 
more interesting and different type should be taught. Make arithmetic more 
appealing to the child's intelligence and less dependent upon his memory. 


If the teaching of a subject—such as poetry—is treated as a fact to be 
acquired or a problem to be solved, the children dislike it. Present it as an 
intellectual joy, as you would a hobby, and they will delight in it. 


Activities in which every child participates—has an opportunity to apply 
his knowledge and skill or ability—will appeal to him. But these activities 
must be those which include arithmetic, formal grammar, and all subjects in 
the school curriculum. 


Accomplishment is not the only objective for the child; a personal adven- 
turing into new fields is more important. Boys and girls learn to work things 
out for themselves, to invent, and to pioneer along new paths. 


This is the type of activities found in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
They are designed to give every boy and girl an equal opportunity to learn to 
express himself; venture into new fields; and, at the same time, happily 
acquire the knowledge and value of the three R’s. 


—Editor 








During the harvest season the 
children spent hours outside of 
school watching the threshers and 
the loads of wheat coming in from 
the fields and leaving for the 
market. The autumn seemed the 
natural time for us to take up the 
study of wheat and the children were 
delighted at the prospect. 

Some historians believe that the cul- 
tivation of grain was the most important 
occupation in leading men from a sav- 
age to a civilized state. It caused them 
to live in one place to cultivate their 
fields. It made for interest in home and 
in developing a form of government. 

The Indians thought that the cultiva- 
tion of grain was one of the great ad- 
vantages that the white people had over 
the Indians. 

Possibly the first grain grown by 
man was wheat. Wheat belongs to the 
grass family and may have been first 
cultivated on the hills about Palestine. 
Thousands of years ago men scratched 
the earth with a forked stick and scat- 
tered their wheat by hand. 

Men all over the world have wanted 
bread made of wheat flour as soon as 
they were able to raise or purchase the 
wheat. Men continued to prepare the 
soil by hand for many years. In Switzer- 
land, Egypt, China, and the Euphrates 
Valley wheat was being raised long be- 
fore the birth of Christ. For centuries 
there was little advance made in the 
methods used in sowing, harvesting, 
and grinding the grain. In remote sec- 
tions of China we find these same crude 
methods still in use today. On small 
farms in Europe we may find a few 
acres still being sown by hand and cut 
with a cradle or a sickle. In great con- 
trast we may see on the plains of West- 
ern United States farms of 10,000 acres 
being planted by huge drills and har- 
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HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
East Chatham, New York 
® 
vested by combines. 

In America we often refer to bread 
as “the staff of life.” The Chinese so 
valued their wheat that they considered 
it a gift from Heaven. The Chinese so 
revered the wheat crop that, legend says, 
each year their emperor planted a field 
with his own hands. The custom also 
demonstrated that in China manual 
labor was considered a dignified occu- 
pation. Osiris, the god of the Nile, is 
believed te have given wheat to the 
Egyptians. In the Bible we often find 
references to wheat. 

In the North and South, in cold and 
warm climates, all over the world, men 
are raising wheat. It is the great money 
making crop of America. Thirty out of 
every hundred men in the world eat 
bread made of wheat flour. Every year 
new foods and breakfast cereals made 
of wheat are offered to the public. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. Where do we get the expression 
“Oceans of Wheat”? 

2. How do you account for the fact 
that people in Argentina and Australia 
harvest their wheat in December and 
January? 

3. Why has the Nile often been re- 
ferred to as “the bread basket of Eu- 
rope”? 

4. The Chinese call wheat a “gift 
from Heaven.” Explain why wheat 
seems so important to them. 








5. Why do men prefer wheat to 
other grains for flour for their 
bread? 

6. How are our farming and 
manufacturing sections inter- 
dependent? 

7. Why is wheat one of our 

most valuable grains? 

8. What peoples in ancient history 
stories cultivated wheat? 

9. In what parts of the world do we 
still find much of the work of cultivat- 
ing wheat done by hand? 

10. Where do we find the greatest 
progress being made in the extensive 
use of machines to cultivate wheat? 

11. What factors make the middle 
western states ideal for raising wheat? 

12. How do you think the expression 
“the Staff of Life” originated? 

13. Why was it difficult for the in- 
ventors to get farmers to accept their 
machines when first introduced? 

14. How does a prosperous farming 
population help to make a prosperous 
country? 

15. If you were given your choice of | 
all the gold mined or all the wheat 
raised in the United States in a certain 
year, which would you choose? (The 
wheat is worth about six times as much 


as the gold.) 
APPROACH: 


We converted our sand table into a 
miniature wheat field, with variations. 
Around a central theme of sheaves of 
ripened wheat modeled from clay, we 
placed models of the various products 
made from wheat: bread, rolls, cakes, 
etc.—anything which the ingenuity of 
the class could suggest and then model. 
This we found was an excellent way to 
stimulate additional research. The fin- 
ished display was the admiration of 
the entire school. 





From advertisements, books, and mag- 
azines we collected pictures and mount- 
ed them, showing men harvesting and 
planting wheat, flour mills, grain ele- 
vators, etc. These were posted as a dis- 
play in our room. 

Committees were chosen and several 
trips taken to gather information of 
use in our study. 

The class took trips to a large bakery, 
a grain elevator, a wheat farm, a flour 
mill, a factory making farm equipment, 
a county fair, a factory making break- 
fast cereals, and a grain boat. 

SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR 

THIS STUDY: 
I Newspapers: 

Current events relating to the year’s 
wheat crop, the A.A.A., and associated 
topics were posted as news flashes on 
our bulletin board. 

II Free Advertising material: 

1. Posters on bread from the Nation- 
al Food Bureau, 309 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2. Material from the Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

3. Chart of longitudinal section of 
grain of wheat from the Wheat Flour 
Institute of Chicago, IIl. 

4. Pamphlets and pictures of ma- 
chines from the Ford Motor Company, 
the International Harvester Co., the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., and Deere and 
Co. 

INTEGRATED SUBJECT MATTER 


(This study can be so developed 
that it will include all subjects in any 
grade by simply making slight changes 
and additions which will be necessary 
to fit the material for any particular 
group.) 

A. Art. 

1. Design covers for booklets of 
collected material on wheat. 

2. Paint a large mural showing the 
progress made in the methods of cul- 
tivating wheat through the ages. 

3. Make conventionalized linoleum 
block prints of wheat. 

4. Make health posters showing foods 
made of wheat. 

5. Make pictorial transparencies to 
show the various steps in harvesting and 
grinding grain. These, of course, can 
be used in a manner similar to slides 
and they gave the class an excellent idea 
of the types and processes involved. 
B. Music. 

1. Songs: 

Bringing in the Sheaves 
America the Beautiful 
Thanksgiving Song 

In England there were celebrations 
called “harvest homes.” A procession 
formed and with dancing and music the 
workers brought in the sheaves of grain 
singing: 


“Harvest home, harvest home, 

We have plowed, we have sowed, 

We have reaped, we have mowed, 

We have brought home every load, 

Hip, hip, hip, harvest home.” 

C. Health. 

1. Discussion questions. 

a. Why would you object to 
your spaghetti being dried in 
in the streets as it is in 
Sicily? 

. In the old mills the meal was 
often none too clean. Give 
reasons for this. 

. Why are wheat cereals and 
breads so valuable to man 
for food? 

. The wheat kernel is covered 
with five layers of bran. Is 
it important that we use some 
of this outer shell for food? 

e. Why is wheat called the best 
food grain? 

D. Science. 

1. Experiments to show the effect 
of sunlight on the growth of 
wheat. 

2. Experiments to show the effect 
of moisture on the growth of 
wheat. 

3. Experiments to show the effect 
of oxygen and heat on the 
growth of wheat. 

4. Study of climates suitable for 
growth of wheat. 

a. What is the Mediterranean 
type of climate? 

b. 75% of the wheat is har- 
vested in June, July and 
August. 

















- Why must winter wheat be 
grown in severe climates rath- 
er than spring wheat? 

d. Necessity for a dry ripening 
season. 
e. Moderate rain fall important. 


. Study of the soil suitable for the 
growth of wheat. 
a. Fertile soil 
b. Level land 
c. The Black earth belt of Russia 
d. The Red River Valley of the 
United States. 


. Description of some types of 
wheat. 

a. Soft red winter wheat. One 
of the first types to be grown 
in the American colonies. 
The seeds are planted in the 
fall and the ripened grain is 
harvested in the following 
summer. The flour made from 
this type of wheat does not 
have such a high gluten con- 
tent and is, therefore, used 
for pastry and cake flours 
where the development of 
elastic gluten is not needed. 
Soft red winter wheat has 
rather large grains in beard- 
less spikes. 

. Hard red winter wheat. Also 
planted in the fall where the 
climate is more mild. The 
kernels are clustered on a 
bearded spike. 

c. Soft white wheat. Another 
type of bearded wheat. 

. Why wheat is one of the most 
difficult crops to raise. 

Wind 

. Floods 

Drouths 

. Sudden storms during harvest 

Dust storms 

The Hessian fly 

. Canadian thistles 

. Extreme heat or cold 

Hail 

The Chinch bug 
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. What is meant by rotation of 
crops? 


E. English. 


1. Write letters to the various ad- 
vertisers asking for material to 
be used with this unit. 

. Read and give oral reports from 
books and pamphlets which have 
been collected for the study of 
wheat. 

. Write original poems on wheat, 
the harvest, or autumn. 

. Write letters for samples of 
wheat cereals to be used with the 
wheat display. 
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Write a book on wheat by allow- 
ing each child to choose one part 
of the story and write a chapter 
on that aspect of the subject. 
Write letters to school children 
in the wheat belt asking them 
questions about wheat which you 
would like answered. 


F. Social Studies. 6. 


b. Finding of wheat in Swiss 1. 
Lake ruins. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 





Palestine. 


e. 


f 


Growing wheat in ancient 


Egypt. 


. Wheat grown in China 4000 


years ago. 
Brought to America by the 


Jamestown colony. 


. Today wheat grown on every 


continent. 


Uses of wheat today 


How wheat is planted: a. Bakery products 
a. Broadcasting b. Macaroni 
b. By drill c. Vermicelli 
How wheat is harvested: d. Graham flour 
a. Sickle e. Feed for stock and poultry 
b. Scythe f. Wheat straw for bedding 
« tah g. Flour and bran 
a ie Reni 7. Where wheat is milled: 
e. Reaper a. Wichita 
f. Reaper and binder b. Belanenp ate 
g. Thresher c. St. Louis _ 
h. The combine d. Kansas City 
The leading wheat producing r a 
countries: New York 
a. United States 4 Winnj 
b. Russia re 
o Guam i, Buenos Aires 
d. India j. Shanghai 
«. Argentine 8. Shipping and exporting wheat: 
f. Egypt a. By rail 
g. New Zealand b. Through the Great Lakes 
h. China c. Across the ocean 
: ie d. Trace several important 
j. Turkey onan 
. The leading wheat producing G. Word Study. 
states: 1. Palestine 13. graham 
a. Kansas 2. scythe 14. Durum 
b. Texas 3. thresher 15. flail 
c. Nebraska 4. smut 16. Egypt 
d. Iowa 5. elevator 17. reaper 
e. South Dakota 6. fertilizer 18. sheaf 
f. North Dakota 7. binder 19. macaroni 
g. Illinois 8. combine 20. cradle 
h. Pennsylvania 9. harvester 21. cereal 
i. Minnesota 10. drill 22. Chicago 
The history of wheat: 11. Kansas 23. Russia 
a. Discovery of wheat in hills of 12. gluten 24. Italy 


H. Arithmetic: 
Make a graph showing the in- 


crease in the number of bushels 


of 


wheat produced in the United 


States in each ten year period. 


If 


one man out of three in the 


world eats bread made of wheat 


flour, how many men eat this 
bread? 


In the United States 53,092,000 


acres were planted to wheat. Jf 
8,973,000 bushels were raised, 
what was the average number of 
bushels per acre? (13) 


In Denmark 202,000 acres were 


planted to wheat. If 8,973,000 
bushels were raised what was 
the average number of bushels 
per acre? (44) 

. How many bushels more per 


acre did Denmark raise than the 
United States? 
Suggested additional activities: 

1. Make a large map of the world 
showing the many regions producing 
wheat in one color. 

2. With the aid of the map showing 
the principal wheat producing sections 
of the United States, locate the logical 
centers of milling and shipping wheat. 
Tell why some of the important centers 
are not in the great wheat growing 
states. 

3. Collect specimens and pictures and 
make a wheat display for your science 
corner or museum. 

4. Imagine you are a child on a 
large wheat farm in Russia or the 
United States. Keep a diary telling of 
your daily life during the harvest time. 

5. Read the story of the thousands 
of bushels of wheat that were shipped 
from America to Russia, Belgium, and 
Armenia to save many men, women, and 
children from starvation. 

6. One of the boys could make a 
flail and demonstrate how it was used. 

7. Do pantomimes of the following 
pictures: 


The Sowers The Song of the Lark 
The Gleaners The Harvest 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


1. Nathan, Adele, The Farmer Sows 
His Wheat. 

2. Branom and Ganey, Social Geog- 
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4. Tappan, Eva, The Farmer and His 
Friends. 

5. Beardsley, Josephine, From Wheat 
to Flour. 

6. Johnson, Wheat Under the A.A.A. 

7. Socheleau, W. F., Products of the 
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INSIDE A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


Here is a cross section of a grain of wheat. 
It shows from which sections of the wheat 
grain most breakfast cereals and different 
types of flours are made. 

The endosperm seems to have the bes 
flavor of any part of the wheat grain. It also 
contains a higher gluten content which is 
necessary in flours used in bread baking 
as gluten helps make bread light in texture. 
The bran contains minerals and some vita- 
mins but most vitamins are in the germ. 

The germ has not been widely used for 
flour until recently because of its tendency 
to spoil. However, a new process has been 
developed by which the germ is incorpor- 
ated into a white flour. 

The wheat germ and bran are used, 
together with the endosperm. to make 
whole wheat flour. Regular white flour is 
milled from the endosperm. 

Waste products in the milling of white 
flour become bran or shorts. They form a 
feed for livestock. 

Use this cross section and the sample 
types of wheat as a beginning for scrap 
books or posters. 
















SPIKES OF SOFT WHITE WHEAT 








SPIKES OF SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 








SPIKES OF HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 
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CUT THROUGH 
FRONT OF BOX (5) 
FOR OPEN SPACES 


PASTE SHEET OF 
PAPER INSIDE OF 
BOX COVERING 

SPACES. THE SIDE 


DRAWINGS SHOULD 


SHOWING cagceo af ial Ka 
omens 


BE ON THE INSIDE 











TRACE SHAPES ON SHEET OF 

PAPER - MAKE DRAWINGS 

IN PENCIL IN RECTANGULAR 
SHAPES 















HOLO PAPER $0 THAT 
PENCILED DRAWINGS ARE 
AGAINST WINDOW. 
COLOR DRAWINGS ON 
OTHER SIDE OF PAPER 
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TRANSPARENCIES 


Almost like a movie are these transparencies showing various 
stages in the development and milling of wheat. Any graphic or 
dramatic scenes may be used. 


Take a large cardboard box approximately the width of one of 
your school windows. Cut spaces in the front as indicated in the illus- 
tration. but leave the rear of the box open. Sketch the pictures with 
pencil as explained in (3). Then turn the paper over and hold against 
the window so you can see the pencil sketches through the paper and 
can apply your colors. The outlines should be drawn in waterproof 
ink before coloring. 
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Now, cut little cardboard strips and paste them according to the 
illustration (6) so that there will be a groove for the slides which should 
be made next. These are stiff cardboard cut to fit the openings in the 
box and having a tab or handle on them. From slits in the top and 
bottom of the box. the slides may be inserted: the upper row has the 
slides drawn up; the bottom row. down. By merely pulling the tabs 
any or all of the pictures may be seen. 


In order to have best results, draw the window shade to the top of 
the box. On this and other pages are suggestions for use either in 
transparencies or in posters in connection with this unit on wheat. 
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HARVESTING WITH A SICKLE THE TWO HANDED SCYTHE 
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DOUGHNUTS 





Here is a suggestion for a display of 
wheat products around a central theme © 
of wheat sheaves. The items may be 
modeled of clay or any modeling com- | 
position. Place in an arrangement 
similar to the one illustrated at the left 
and paint with water color and shellac. 





A farm scene such as the one pictured 
makes an excellent background. It can : 
CUPCAKES be either painted or colored with crayon 
or chalk. The modeled pieces make a 
more impressive display when made | f 
actual size. 
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TEACHING MUSIC IN THE GRADES 





The songs taught in the first grade 
will vary from school to school and 
from system to system depending upon 
the administration and upon the teach- 
ers. No matter what series of books is 
in use, the techniques and procedures do 
not vary greatly at this level. Here, 
more than at any other level, the chil- 
dren need an enthusiastic teacher who 
knows what to teach, how to teach it, 
and how to diagnose and correct faults 
she may find. 

Let us suppose it is the first day of 
school. The music in this.room will be 
taught by the room teacher, who is not 
especially trained to teach music. Some 
of the children have a kindergarten 
background of music experience in sing- 
ing, in rhythms, and perhaps, in a 
rhythm band. Others have never par- 
ticipated in any music activity. How 
shall the teacher begin? 

Almost without exception, modern 
five-year-olds have heard much music 
principally over the radio. Upon this 
listening experience the teacher may 
build. 

“Put your heads down on your desks, 
children. We are going to have a lot of 
fun listening quietly to a lovely piece 
of music.” 

She plays, on a Victrola or a piano, 
some simple, rhythmic piece of GOOD 
music. Small children are entitled to 
hear the best music available at their 
level. Such a composition is “Amar- 
yllis” by Ghys, or “Skaters Waltz” by 
Waldteufel. Any melodious selection of 
this type will do. 

Having played it through, the teacher 
continues, “I like that piece, don’t you? 
When I listen closely, the music talks 
to me. What did the music say to you?” 

After several children have expressed 
their opinions, the teacher might con- 
tinue, “Some music is listening music, 
like that piece. But | know a musical 
game called ‘Hide-and-go-seek.’ This is 
the way to play it.” She sounds D above 
middle C on the pitch pipe and skips 
to the A above it. This is the familiar 
do-so skip or 1-5 in the numerical order. 
Using these two pitches she sings a 
child’s name, e.g. “Ma-ry.” 

“If your name were Mary, you would 
answer ‘I’m here.’” She sings these 
words on the same two syllables, the 
first word on D, the second on A. 

“Let us pretend all the girls are 
Mary. When I call ‘Ma-ry’ you all an- 
swer together, ‘I’m here.’ Now put your 
heads down, ready to begin. When you 
hear ‘Ma-ry’ sit up straight and tall. 
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ARTICLES ON MUSIC 
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by 
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I—INTRODUCING MUSIC TO THE 
FIRST GRADE 





While the girls are playing, the boys 
may watch quietly.” 

The teacher calls, “Ma-ry,” the girls 
answer, “I’m here,” on the same pitches. 
If any child sings too loudly or in a 
monotone, the teacher should note who 
it is, but make no personal comment. 
She might say, “Didn’t you like some of 
those high, clear voices? They sounded 
like bluebirds.” 

“Now, girls, rest, while the boys 
play.” The teacher repeats the proce- 
dure, using a boy’s name, e.g. Bobby. 

“Everyone may rest a minute, with 
heads down on your desks. Sometimes 
our songs are much longer. I’m going 
to sing a song for you. This song has 
a game that we shall learn when we 
know the words and the tune.” 

The teacher sings some simple song 
such as “Holiday” or “Looby Loo.” She 
sings slowly and distinctly, using only 
one stanza. 

“Wouldn’t you like to sing that song, 
too? It is very easy if you listen close- 
ly. Sit up tall and straight. I'll sing a 
line by myself, then you sing it with 
me.” 

The teacher rotes the song, phrase- 
wise, singing each phrase slowly in a 
light, high voice. Again she might com- 
ment, impersonally, on the lovely voices 
she heard. 

“Now, children, put your heads down 
and listen while I repeat the song. If 
you remember the words, whisper soft- 
ly while I sing. I wonder if anyone 
knows ALL the words.” 

Asking the children to whisper words 
helps them to memorize as well as to 
concentrate. By this time the alert 
teacher will know which children have 
true, strong voices; which are mono- 
tones; and which lack musical experi- 
ence. 

“Wasn’t that a love song? Try to 
remember it until next music class, be- 
cause we want to learn the game then. 
Now let us rest a minute before we do 
anything else.” 

Thus ends the first music period. 


Nothing has been introduced that will 
not be used later. The song will be- 
come a recreation song; the game, Hide- 
and-go-seek,” will be used as an ear- 
training drill for some time; and the 
record is a standard one for use in ap- 
preciation classes or rhythm bands. 

Giving the children a reason for re- 
membering the song will help them to 
retain it. Also, it gives them a feeling 
of anticipation for the next music class. 
Moreover, the reference to the game will 
interest those children who are primar- 
ily rhythmic rather than melodically 
inclined. 

It is not wise to attempt to classify 
or test voices or to assign music seats 
the first period, unless all the children 
have had kindergarten training and are 
acquainted with the teacher. 

Shy children sometimes refuse to sing 
alone, or sing very poorly until they 
feel at ease with the group and with 
the teacher. Therefore, the teacher can- 
not determine what their vocal capabil- 
ities will be at this time. 

Music provides just the group par- 
ticipation that timid children need. 
They must never be required to sing 
alone until they have lost their shyness. 

The children have listened, have par- 
ticipated in a game, have done some 
ear-training, and have learned a song. 
More than that, such an introduction 
should serve to arouse an interest in 
and an appreciation for good music. 
That is quite enough for the first music 
class in the first grade. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Mother Goose Songs by Elliott. Sing 
a Song of Sixpence; I Love Little 
Pussy, Pussy Cat; Dickory, Dickory, 
Dock; Over the Hills and Far Away; 
Hey Diddle, Diddle; Little Bo-Peep; 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star; etc. 

Scale Songs—A Merry Lay, High and 
Low; A Little Song; Happy Thought; 
Come, Let Us Learn to Sing; The 
Bells; I’ve a Little Dog at Home. 
(These are included in a Victor 
Recording.) 

Listening Music: Morning, Peer Gynt 
Suite No. 1 by Grieg; Nutcracker 
Suite by Tschaikowsky—(Waltz of 
the Flowers, Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy, Trepak, etc:); Minuet 
from Don Giovanni by Mozart; 
Shepherd’s Dance from Henry VIII 
Suite by Edward German; Minuet 
in G by Beethoven; Children’s Cor- 
ner Suite by Debussy (Golliwogg’s 
Cake-Walk) ; Humoresque by Dvorak. 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE 


Wee Wil-lie Win-kie runs through the town, 
3 ii#2s6  °$§ 1 1 2 


Up-stairs and down-stairs, in his night-gown; 
3 5 5 2 5 1 7 6 4) 


— — 


Rap-ping at the win-dow, cry-ing through the lock, 
6 6 16 5 5 6 6 1 6 5 


“Are the chil-dren in their beds? 
& & 44 6 BS 2 


Now it’s eight o’clock.” 
: 2 ee 
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Courtesy of 


HAND-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
5154-J N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


The numbers under each line of the poem correspond | fingers, starting with the thumb.. No. 1-2-3-4-5. Tell 
to the numbers on the keyboard. To play the tune him that each finger has a “home” on the key vhich 
on the xylophone, the child taps the keys as indicated has the same number. Teach him to “send his fingers 
by the numbers. For the piano, the child numbers his home.” 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE 


Wee Willie Winkie never wanted to go to bed at 
eight o’clock as the other little boys and girls did. 
As a matter of fact. he thought that all his friends 
stayed up much later and that he was the only one 
who had to go to bed. 


Once, the Merry King gave him a chance to prove 
that his friends stayed up very late. He made Wee 


Willie Winkie put on his night gown and cap and 
take a candle. They then went out to find the 
little boys and girls who were up so late. 


They didn’t find any: so, Wee Willie Winkie came 
home and that night and every night after, he went 
to bed promptly at eight o’clock. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
FOR AN INTEGRATED 


ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM 


NETTA DRESSER 
Detroit, Michigan 


With the new school year just ahead, 
we should plan to lay a strong founda- 
tion for an integrated activity program. 
This should be flexible and helpful to 
both the children and ourselves, by the 
planning of the curriculum around the 
interest centers. 

What is such type of program? It is 
one where each unit of study interlocks 
or is an outgrowth of another unit, the 
result giving continuity, interest, and 
good balance.—The continuity promot- 
ing a smooth, natural, happy atmos- 
phere, void of any tension or confusion; 
the interest arousing stimulation on the 
part of the teacher and the children for 
activities that grow 2ad form a con- 
tinuous story bringing more opportunity 
for creativeness, research and investiga- 
tion, and critical thinking; the balance 
affording every child in the classroom 
an opportunity to contribute and be a 
part of the study. 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


I should like to compare the above to 
concentric circles, one leading to or 
being the outgrowth of another. IIlus- 
tration 1 is a suggestion to use when 
planning the foundation upon which to 
build unit studies in particular grades 
or in the entire school building. From 
each one of these major circles develop 
units that integrate with each other. 

Illustration 2 shows what happens 
after the first unit has been chosen, or 
the so-called foundation has been laid. 

Here is an example, a term’s inte- 
grated work growing out of the first 
unit study at the beginning of the term, 
“The History of Education and Educa- 


tional Institutions.” 

My particular group, the sixth grade, 
made an extensive study about “The 
History of Education and Educational 
Institutions.” This activity culminated 
in an original radio script about our 
great educators and educational institu- 
tions. Immediately following this unit, 
the class requested to be allowed to 
undertake a study about a topic that 
meant much to life in an educational 
institution. “The History of Sports” 
was chosen; for aren’t sports an import- 
ant factor in school life? (A natural 
outgrowth.) Groups of children chose 
the sport that was most interesting to 
them, and both teacher and children 
built the course of study around this 
interest. For the final activity, the 
children were invited to be the guests 
of Mr. Walter O. Briggs, president of 
the Detroit Tigers baseball. club at a 
real baseball game. What a good, social 





ILLUSTRATION 2 


way to end a study! 

This study was no sooner completed 
when the children asked to be permitted 
to take up a subject taught in a school 
of higher learning. “The History of 
Architecture” was selected. This again 
gave opportunity for research, creative- 
ness, etc. It was timely, too; since so 
many housing projects are being com- 
pleted throughout our country. The 
children gathered much vital data as to 
housing, F.H.A., etc. The culminating 
activity was the building of a two-story, 
miniature, model dwelling in the home 
room during spare moments, applying 
the knowledge gathered from the study. 


Another fine result was the desire of the 
children to share this home built, land- 
scaped, and completely furnished by 
them, with some unfortunate children. 
Through purposeful letter-writing to 
different orphanages, convalescent 
homes, etc., they finally gave the model 
house to a _ convalescent children’s 
hospital. 

Programs of this nature not only de- 
velop the child mentally, but also social- 
ly, instilling in him a keen sense of 
responsibility with a feeling that true 
living means sharing with others. No 
finer example of character building is 
possible. 

This example from the sixth grade 
holds true in any other grade. When 
the teacher once begins and guides these 
activities giving each child an opportun- 
ity to express his own opinions and 
stimulate him for self expression; a fine, 
integrated program will be the natural 
result. Any one of the examples given 
in Illustration 1 (the universe, our own 
country, the community, the neighbor- 
hood, the home) can be easily applied 
in any grade taking into consideration 
the mentalities, grade levels, and back- 
grounds of the children. 

Below is a suggestive outline for the 
grades from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade which has been tried 
and proved most successful. Upon this 
outline, units of study may be formed 
to lay the basis of an integrated pro- 
gram in the individual room or entire 
building. 


KINDERGARTEN — Here is where 
the child should begin to get an inkling 
of life about him. The HOME is really 
his little world as yet; therefore, I sug- 
gest topics such as pets, flowers, foods, 
etc. He will adjust more quickly and 
happily in his school life if his home 
is brought to him in school. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES — 
Here he should begin to broaden and 
learn about the neighborhood (a natural 
outgrowth). These topics are similar 
to those in the kindergarten but are on 
a little higher level. Trips that he may 
take with his class to visit places in his 
neighborhood will give him a better 
understanding and widen his experience. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES— 
We find him reaching out still further 
into the community. Topics interlocked 
with those he has had in the preceding 
grades are given to him on a higher 
level. He begins to learn and to realize 
the function of the departments in the 
community, how important community 
life is to all of us. Example: the city 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ARITHMETIC CONTEST 


by 


Evelyn Leopold 
Stamford, Nebraska 


This contest, | have found, stimulated interest in arith- 
metic every day for each pupil. 


Choose sides to see who will be the most powerful 
“Kings” in conquering the daily arithmetic assignments. 


Each side is given a crown of cardboard covered with 
gold paper and fastened together in the back with paper 
clips thus making it adjustable to all head sizes. Every 
day the crown is worn by the student on each side who 
has the highest average for the day. 


Records are kept by sewing small buttons and beads 
on the two crowns. The children may bring colored 
buttons from home. These are the jewels of the crown. 
An “A” average for the day merits a high-priced jewel—a 
“diamond”; “B” average, put a ruby in his crown. The 
imagination of the teacher can work out this idea to make 
very attractive crowns. 


At the very end of the contest, the losing “King” and 
his “subjects” become the “servants” of the winning 
“King” and his “subjects.” A good plan is to try to have 
different “Kings” so that there will be no “tyrant” rulers or 
unwilling servants. Then, the good results of the contest 
will not be lost. But the children will have a fine lesson 
in sportsmanship, good citizenship, and service for others. 


A suggestion is to have the same contest in some other 
lesson. This will give children who are not quick in arith- 
metic a chance to wear the crown in spelling or geography. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


OUR PEEP SHOW 


An excellent method of affording 
early “group association” is through a 
project involving group participation. 
With a wealth of summer vacation ex- 
periences fresh in the minds of the 
pupils, little advance preparation is 
necessary. The “Peep Show” is among 
the excellent units that might be used. 

After a class discussion of the dif- 
ferent experiences members have had 
during the summer, a number of pos- 
sible titles are listed on the blackboard. 
These will include: 

New York World Fair 
San Francisco Fair 

A Visit in the Country 
The Woods of Maine 

A Week at the Sea Shore 
In the Big City 

A Trip on the Train 
The Animals at the Zoo 

At this point it will be necessary to 
eliminate the least popular titles so 
that the number of “Peep Shows” to be 
made will be in accord with the time 
available, size of class, materials acces- 
sible, and abilities of the pupils. Fol- 
lowing the selection of the units, the 
class is divided into groups with four 
or more pupils working on each unit. 
Here it is advisable to place children 
of like experiences together as the sub- 
ject material will be foreign to those 
not familiar with a particular theme. 

1. An oblong box is necessary for 
each peep show. This need not have 
a top or lid. The size of the box will 
be governed by the size of the project. 
A box measuring about 18” x 24” x 36” 
is most satisfactory, but almost any 
oblong box can be used provided that 
it has depth. 

2. A stiff grade of cardboard, at 
least 6 ply, will be needed for the 
different scenes. Some colored cello- 
phane or thin tissue paper will be 
necessary also. 

3. Additional material: sharp scis- 
sors, poster paint, glue or paste, paint 
brushes, large pieces of unprinted 
newspaper, and charcoal or soft pencil. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


Although it is desirable to allow the 
pupils to plan as much of the project 
as possible, it will be necessary for the 
instructor to guide them. To many 
pupils, the “peep show” will be new 
and they will have little knowledge of 
procedures. It is important that the 
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pupil has a clear picture of the finished 
project and its method of operation. 
Fig. 1 shows the completed project. 
A sketch of this should be made upon 
the blackboard for the class. A circle 
opening is at one end of the box, per- 
mitting one to look through it to see 
the view inside. The top of the box 
is covered with either colored cello- 
phane or thin colored tissue paper. 
This permits the light to come through 
and illuminate the inside. It might 
be well to point out that different “feel- 
ings” can be. obtained by the color of 
paper used over the top opening. A 
class discussion will soon bring out 
explanations that blue suggests night; 
yellow, a sunny day; green, a forest 
or green fields; purple, a sunset; etc. 

It is further explained that different 
parts of the scene are made upon sep- 
arate “flaps” of cardboard, pasted to 
the base of the box. These, when prop- 
erly assembled, make up the scene 
(Fig. 2). The back flap will be the 
sky; next the horizon; the smaller 
background objects come next, fol- 
lowed by the main interests in the 
foreground. With a clear understand- 
ing of how a “peep show” is construct- 
ed, the groups now enter into the 
activity. 

Each group should hold conferences 
to discuss just how their “peep show” 
is to be made, contents, etc. It is essen- 
tial that a chairman be elected or ap- 
pointed by the teacher. The responsi- 
bility for the group’s action falls upon 
the chairman. Following the group 
meeting, the box to be used is meas- 
ured and different sections of the scene 
previously determined are assigned to 
individual group members by the 
chairman. Here a choice or prefer- 
ence should be given to the individual, 
if possible, so as to meet with his inter- 
ests. However, every member should 
have an active part. 


Preliminary sketches to full scale are 
then made by each member. These are 
drawn on unprinted newspaper with 
charcoal or soft pencils. Some may 
prefer to work directly with crayon. 
After these are completed, they are 
cut out with scissors around the con- 
tour and placed one behind the other 
so as to obtain an idea of the com- 
plete unit. After each group has pro- 
gressed to this stage, a class discussion 


should follow. 


PAINTING AND ASSEMBLING 


After each part of the group’s work 
has been accepted, the pupils are ready 
to transfer to the cardboard flaps. The 
drawings are blackened on the back or 
reverse side with soft pencil and trans- 
ferred directly to the cardboard pieces. 
The pieces are then painted in poster 
paint. At this point a group discussion 
should be held to determine actual 
colors and shades of colors to be 
used. It will be brought out that dis- 
tant mountains will have a purple cast, 
skies should be the lightest part of the 
picture, objects in the foreground 
should have extreme contrast in tone, 
etc. 

After painting and cutting the con- 
tours with scissors, the flaps are ready 
to be placed in the box. Each flap 
should have a 2” wide strip left at the 
bottom. This is bent back (Fig. 3) 
and pasted to the bottom of the box. 


FINISHING 


The neutral brown interior of the 
box walls will not distract from the 
scene and younger age groups should 
not consider the walls. However, older 
groups will want to carry out the in- 
terior of the box to fit in with their 
scene. With such groups this painting 
and designing should be done before 
pasting the flaps into place. After all 
is assembled, a pinhole should be made 
in the other end of the box so as to 
permit “peeping” into the box. If this 
is the best spot to see the scene to 
advantage, the hole should be made 
larger to permit an easier view. About 
the size of a half dollar is a good size. 

Finally the colored cellophane or 
tissue paper is pasted over the top. If 
time permits, the name of the “peep 
show” may be painted across the front 


of the box. 
. 


NEW COURSE OF STUDY 
AVAILABLE 

A revised 1940 course of study in 
Art for grades I to VI inclusive has 
just been completed by Mr. Rice. This 
is available at cost to interested teach- 
ers. It will be found most helpful in 
planning the work throughout the year. 
Mr. Rice’s Art Course of Study can be 
obtained by sending 50c in stamps to 
Supt. Z. M. Walter, Supt. of Schools, 
Wyoming, Ohio. 
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Born—March 16, 1751 at Port Conway. 
King George County, Virginia. 

Graduated from Princeton University, 
1771. James Madison then studied law 
there for one year. 


He served as a member of the Virginia 
state legislature, the Continental 
Congress, the Federal Convention. 


Madison was Secretary of State under 
Thomas Jefferson. 


He was elected president in 1809 and 
served two terms. During his second 
term, the second war with England or the 
War of 1812 was fought. After he retired, 
he lived at Montpelier where he died 
June 28, 1836. 
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The Constitution of the United States 
which has been the “supreme law of the 
land’ for 153 years, is the work of that 
most unusual body of men—the dele- 


gates to the Constitution Convention of 
1787. 


Among the names of the various mem- 
bers—Washington, Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, Morris, Pinckney, and others 
distinguished in American statecraft— 
one stands prominently as belonging to 
the man who did most to fashion the 
Constitution—James Madison, called the 
“Father of the Constitution.” Madison 
was one of the youngest members pres- 
ent, but his brilliant speeches during 
the convention were a feature of the 
proceedings. He spoke more than any 
other man with the exception of James 
Wilson and Gouverneur Morris. 


What made Madison such an admir- 
able man to be a member of the Con- 
stitution Convention? He _ possessed 
a magnificent mind which, in itself, 
did not necessarily make him qualified 
for his high calling; but that fact plus 
his keen judgment, his understanding 
of the problems of his time, and his ex- 
perience in public affairs were more 
than sufficient to make him the leading 
framer of the Constitution and later to 
become president of the United States. 

James Madison had one other gift 
which proved to be perhaps the most 
useful of all. He could write concisely. 
Proof of that is the final draft of the 
Constitution, largely his own work, 
which contains less than 5,000 words. 


Madison was educated by private 
tutors and at Princeton University. He 
once thought of studying for the minis- 
try but later changed his mind in favor 
of a legal career. Even this was strenu- 
ous for Madison whose health was very 
delicate. He studied very hard, never- 
theless, and soon earned a reputation 
for being a very able speaker—not in 
large, public gatherings, but among his 
friends. 


It may very well be that Madison’s 
early desire to become a minister helped 
shape his political career. When he was 
elected to the Virginia Convention of 
1776, one of its youngest members, he 
gained prominence by inserting an 
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amendment in the declaration of rights 
which dealt with religious liberty. All 
his life Madison campaigned for legis- 
lation safeguarding the religious free- 
dom of every individual. 

As a friend of the famous Thomas 
Jefferson, Madison had an opportunity 
to learn of the democratic principles for 
which Jefferson’s name still remains a 
symbol. 

The “Father of the Constitution” be- 
came one of the aids to the governor of 
Virginia and, as such, he prepared 
many of the state papers of Virginia 
during the critical years of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Madison was a delegate 
to the Continental Congress and again 
made use of his great powers of mind 
to write instructions to the States’ rep- 
resentative in Spain; later, he was the 
author of a plan by which the state of 
Virginia was asked to give its western 
lands to the government under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

All during the early part of his public 
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life, long before Madison dreamed of 
becoming president of the United States, 
he wrote documents of historic value. 
However, Madison’s friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Thus, the “Father of the Constitution” 
seemed to be preparing for his greatest 
task. All his former public duties made 
Madison more wise and more able to 
perform his most important and most 
historic service to the American people 
—the final drafting of the Constitution. 
Other men may have been more intelli- 
gent—such a man was Alexander Hamil- 
ton; more wise—Dr. Franklin; or more 


beloved of the people—George Wash- 


ington; but none was more fit and able 


to revise and to compromise than James 
Madison. 

@ The foregoing is an example of the 
kind of sketches that can be written 
about the men who framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

@ Have your students obtain additional 



































material about the delegates and write 
short essays on the particular qualities 
which made them the most notable body 
of law makers which has ever met. 

@ Let each student choose one delegate, 
find out what his activities were pre- 
vious to the Constitutional Convention, 
and write telling why those activities 
made him a valuable member of that 
body. 

Here is a list of the signers: George 

Washington, William Jackson, Secretary 
of the Convention, George Read, Gunn- 
ing Bedford, Jr., John Dickinson, Rich- 
ard Bassett, Jacob Broom, James Mc- 
Henry, Dan of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll, John Blair, James Madi- 
son, Jr., William Blount, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, Hubert Williamson, J. Rutlege, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Charles 
Pinckney, Pierce Butler, William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, John Langdon, Nich- 
olas Gilman, Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King, William Samuel Johnson, Roger 
Sherman, Alexander Hamilton, William 
Livingston, David Brearley, William 
Paterson, Jonathon Dayton, B. Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, George 
Clymer, Thomas FitzSimons, Jared In- 
gersoll, James Wilson, Gouverneur 
Morris. 
@ “The Constitution was a nobler work 
than they (the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention) had believed it 
possible to devise.”—George Bancroft. 

“The American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purposes 
of man.”—Gladstone. 
®@ Constitution Week is observed this 
year from September 16 to 21. Consti- 
tution Day is September 17. 

Dates of ratification: 

Delaware, December 7, 1787 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787 

Georgia, January 2, 1788 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788 

Maryland, April 28, 1788 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788 

New Hampshire, June 21, 1788 

Virginia, June 25, 1788 

New York, July 26, 1788 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790 
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The First of a Series of Travel Activities 
by MARIE G. MERRILL 





By train,-bus, or family car we shall 
go with Orchid and Bud as they see 
America first. Perhaps your students 
have visited some of these places. They 
will be doubly interested in these 
journeys. 

This travel series is not “just another 
one.” It will offer a project not only 
for your class but for the whole school. 
Some possibilities will be suggested. 
You and the students can develop more. 
Please do not forget to tell us how you 
work and add to the suggestions. 

With each story there will be:—1l. 
Suggestions for preparation. (Can be 
broadcast if your school has a public ad- 
dress system.) 2. A bibliography. 3. 
Suggestions for an auditorium program 
with the different subject divisions rep- 
resented. 4. A map of the country will 
be printed by sections. This “add-a- 
section” can be mounted, huag on the 
wall, and the journey marked. 

The reason we shall use several means 
of transportation is to acquaint the 
children with the various forms of travel. 

The following subjects are selected 
as preparation material to be taken in 
the various divisions of study: 

The Lowlands and The Smokies, 

Early Settlements, 

The Negro comes to America, 

Costumes of the colonies, 

The famous gardens—Cypress, Mid- 

dleton, Magnolia. 

Study before reading the story: 

Negro spirituals, 
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Pirates along the coast, 
Food of the Lowlands. 
Study after reading the story: 
Points of historic interest in and about 
Charleston, 
Gullah Negroes. 
The long bridge, 
The illusion of having Jack tell his 
story, 
Porgy, the drama (upper grades). 


Auditorium Programs: 
Spirituals, 
Fish Peddler calls, 
Slides :— 
Houses, iron gates, the long bridge, 
the gardens, any other points of 
interest selected by the students. 


Bibliography: 

Pioneers of the South 
M. Johnston 

The Growth of the Colonies 
Raymond Coffman 

Child Life in Colonial Days 
Earle 

Children of the Handcrafts 
C. Bailey 

Everyday Things in American Life 
E. C. Langdon 

Roundabout America 
Peck 

The Child’s Story of The Negro 
J. D. Shackelford 

A Story of Music 
Barbour & Freeman 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 
Stockton 


Bud came dashing into the house. 
“Orchid, hey, Orchid, where are you?” 

“In the kitchen.” 

“Say, what do you think? Give me a 
cookie, will you? Thanks! Um um.” 

“Well— why so excited?” asked 
Orchid. 

“You and I are going to stay with 
Aunt Peggy in Charleston while Mother 
and Dad are in Florida.” 

“Bud—not really.” 

“Honest. Dad got a letter at his of- 
fice—and I know something else.” 

“What? Now don’t get your mouth 
so full of cookie you can’t talk.” 

“We're going by train.” 

“Let’s go to the library and look at 
a book about Charleston.” 

“Look, Sis — we go through the 
Smokie Mountains.” 

“What does it say about Charleston?” 

“Well, what do you know about this? 
The first independent government in 
America was set up in Charleston in 
July 1774, and the first steam railroad 
train to carry passengers and freight ran 
between Charleston and Harrisburg. It 
was called, ‘The Best Friend.’ ” 

“We have another surprise for you 
children,” said Mother. “Father has 
business in Cincinnati and so we shall 
spend the day there. Tomorrow night 
we shall get on the train as soon as it 
is made up. We leave Chicago about 
midnight.” 

“Oh boy,” exclaimed Bud “—we are 
going to sleep on the train.” 

Time flew fast for busy, excited Or- 
chid and Bud. They were at the rail- 
road station almost before they knew it. 
“Look for 21 in big figures in a window 
of a car,” said father. 

“There it is. Wait for me, Bud.” 

“Here are the seats—No. 6,” said 
Mother. 

“But they are beds,” said Orchid. 

“All ready for you to jump into bed 
and up early to see the sights. Top side 
for you and me, son,” said Father as 
he helped Bud climb the little ladder 
co the upper bed. 

“Good night,” said Mother, “See you 
in the morning.” 

At 8 o'clock the next morning they 
were in the station at Cincinnati, which 
is the finest in the country. The children 
stopped to look at the beautiful murals. 

Father told them just when and where 
he would meet them and then was off to 
business. Mother and the children went 
first to see the Rockwood Pottery. “Now 
you will see where our vases and tiles 
are made,” said Mother. They had a 
thrilling ride in the incline railway. A 
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man told them a story of the first “tiger 
eye” vase and showed them many shapes, 
sizes, and colors of pottery being made. 

When they were going to meet father 
for dinner they saw a bus with the sign 
“Ivorydale.” “That,” said Mother, “is 
going to the lovely village where famous 


soaps are made.” 


When the children went to bed on the 
train that night they were truly tired but 
anxious for morning to come. 

They were in the diner for breakfast 
the next morning. It was so exciting to 
eat while the train moved fast. 

“Bud, look way down there.” 

“Some drop. Look up, too, Orchid.” 

“You’re in the mountains,” said 
Mother. 

“Oh, Bud, just see all the Christmas 
trees on the mountains. And at the top 
it looks as if there was blue smoke 
around it.” 

“Sure, Orchid. Don’t you know the 
great Smokie Mountains when you see 
them?” 

“Next station is Charleston!” called 
the porter. 

“Tl carry my bag.” 

“Give me the little one, Bud. Oh 
look, there’s Aunt Peggy.” 

“Greetings, everybody,” called Aunt 
Peggy. “So glad to see you. The car is 
right over here and there is ice cream 
waiting at home.” 

“Aunt Peggy, what are those tall 
trees with rough, queer trunks?” 

“Those are palm trees. You will see 
them everywhere here.” 

“It seems so queer to have the houses 
by the sidewalks and the gardens back 
of them. I never saw so much wrought 
iron,” said Bud. 

“That house,” said Aunt Peggy, “was 
a colonial governor’s mansion. Some 
houses have garden gates of iron that 
look like great pieces of black lace.” 

“IT sell deviled crabs. I sell deviled 
crabs. Oh, crabs, crabs, crabs, crabs.” 

“Who is that, Aunt Peggy?” 

“That is a Negro fish peddler. Each 
peddler has a different call. Some have 
been used for generations.” 

“It is lots nicer than the calls we hear 
from peddlers at home.” 

“Now for a picnic on the Isle of 
Palms,” said Aunt Peggy. “We go over 
the long bridge on our way.” 

Rachael, the cook, brought in the 
lunch basket. “I put in some fresh 
Bennie Seed cookies for you all, 
chillun.” 

“What are those?” 

“Bennie Seed cookies? Jus’ you wait 
and your mouf water at de sight of ’em. 
They’s the mos’ famous Charleston 
cookies.” 

Soon the children and Aunt Peggy 


were on their way. “Look, Orchid— 
we're on the bridge. See how winding 
it is.” 

“It is made that way so it can touch 
several islands. There is a chain of 
them to Savannah. We are coming to 
Sullivans, an historic spot.” 

“What is that queer stone wall?” 
asked Bud. 

“That is Ft. Moultrie where the col- 
onies gained the first real victory in the 
Revolutionary War. Now watch ahead. 

“This is the Isle of Palms. Those 
baskets you saw for sale in Charleston 
are made by Negroes here. Now you 
children play on the beach while I fix 
lunch.” 

“T’ll race you, Orchid.” | 

“O.K.—One, two, three.” Off they 
went along the beach. Then they built 
a sand castle decorated with shining 
shells. 

“Lunch is ready.” 

“O.K., Aunt Peggy.” 

“See. what I found,” said Orchid. 
“Some one must have lost a pendant 
from a necklace. It is thin and white 
with a brown design etched on it.” 

“No, Orchid. That is called a sea 
biscuit. That carne from the ocean where 
there is more beautiful art than you ever 
dreamed of. 

“We should be glad we are not living 
in the days when there were wild ani- 
mals and unfriendly Indians on land 
and pirates on the sea.” 

“Oh yes, Aunt Peggy. What about 
the Pirate’s House?” asked Bud. 

“Tomorrow we shall go there and you 
will hear a thrilling story about Jack, 
a Charleston boy, who was captured by 
Blackbeard, the most dreaded pirate 
who sailed the seas.” 

“Did pirates come up here among the 
people?” 

“You must remember, Bud, that peo- 
ple here were far away from supplies 
such as—clothes, jewelry, etc. Some of 
them bought things from the pirates. 
That was long ago. Let us sit under 
these trees, children, and pretend that 
Jack is here telling the story.” 

“It was about the year 1718. Pirate 
ships might be almost anywhere, then,” 
said Jack. “This was a British colony 
started by men from England who came 
over with a grant of land from the 
king.” 

Jack continued. “Spaniards had set- 
tled along the coast. They had fine 
forts built of oyster shells. Some build- 
ings were made of tiny coral bits. Did 
you ever hear of Tabby Buildings?” 

“What were they? Did they have cats 
in them?” 

“No, Orchid, that is the material 
used—shells mixed with a lime made 





of burnt oyster shells and sand.” 

“Were there animals here?” 

“Yes, Bud. There were plenty of 
animals and game to eat. But it was a 
hard life. When three countries, pi- 
rates, and Indians want the same land 
and things, life is full of danger. There 
was war—cruel war. Of course, that 
was more than 300 years ago. 

“As I was saying—pirates were al- 
ways expected. My story all happened 
because pirate Steve Bonnet and his 
men came ashore. I was living with my 
uncle at the time. Steve Bonnet and his 
men helped us drive off. an Indian at- 
tack. My uncle and I took passage on 
the ‘Plymouth Adventure,’ a ship bound 
for England. We were only a couple 
days out when a ship was sighted. She 
headed our way. It was the most 
dreaded pirate’s—Blackbeard’s—vessel. 
The pirate took our boat; ordered it to 
Charleston to bring back medicine for 
his crew, ill with Spanish fever; and 
held me for hostage. A lad on the pirate 
boat—Joe, by name—made friends with 
me. He had been captured, too. 

“One day another pirate ship came 
toward us. It was Steve Bonnet. He 
and Blackbeard were bitter enemies. 
What a battle ensued! Joe and I plan- 
ned to escape. By means of a simple raft 
we succeeded. Finally we drifted ashore 
at an inlet. Here we met a man named 
Bill who had drifted there before us. 

“Toward evening we heard splashing 
of oars. We climbed trees and watched. 
It was Blackbeard and some men with a 
treasure chest to bury. Only one in the 
crew would know where it was buried 
and he would never be permitted to go 
back. We knew that we must tell Bonnet. 
Bill thought he was in the next inlet. 

“I was to make the journey through 
the swamp. 

“It was agony—swamp, heat, mos- 
quitoes, tangled brush, sounds of wild 
animals. But I had to get through to 
Bonnet. I did. He then fed me and gave 
me clean clothes. 

“When we got back Joe was almost 
exhausted.” 

“Did you find the treasure?” 

“Yes, and a great one. When we 
reached the spot, the one man Black- 
beard left was dead. And do you know 
that old Bill had a little Bible and read 
beautiful verses as we buried the poor 
man. We took the treasure to town 
and divided it with the Indians who had 
helped us.” 

“Ts that all, Jack?” 

“Oh, no—years and years after it was 
all written in a book called ‘Blackbeard, 
the Buccaneer.’ Goodbye, Children.” 

“Look for us next month”—Orchid 
and Bud. 
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ANNA CUTLER 


This year allow your class to hold an 
election. The many phases of campaign- 
ing and voting will complement your 
civics, social studies, language, and art 
classes. More than that, the initiative 
required to conduct a campaign will 
stimulate the children’s interest in 
school and government, will help them 
to overcome shyness, and will develop 
in them a greater respect for American 
institutions. 

If the children are participating in 
this type of activity for the first time, 
more guidance and a greater number of 
suggestions are required from you, the 
teacher, than is the case when elections 
are held year after year. In the latter 
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case, the children can go ahead with 
the campaign with very little help. 

The children may model their school- 
room after the local municipal govern- 
ment. Then, they will elect a mayor, 
council members, clerk, municipal 
judge, city treasurer, etc. If the children 
are younger and cannot undertake the 
more complicated system just outlined, 
they may elect a class president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The first thing to do, if your class is 
to hold a municipal type election, is to 
explain about the necessity for some 
sort of platform. Suggest various 
things which different candidates might 
favor. Start discussions—your students 
will do the rest. 

Then, in line with your civics class, 
explain how municipal elections are 
held; tell your pupils what each elected 
official must do—what he must be. Ex- 
plain that your class will hold town 


meetings to decide upon programs, to 
discuss disciplinary problems, etc. Tell 
your class that “Grade 5B City” is to 
be an active, interesting project lasting 
all through the year. 

You may either divide the class into 
two “parties” in order to get different 
nominees for the various offices, or you 
may hold an informal nomination. Once 
the candidates are chosen, the students 
will begin to take a genuine interest in 
the campaign. 

Now the candidates and their support- 
ers will want to make posters outlining 
the merits of their “party”; they will 
begin to prepare speeches and perhaps 
(with your guidance) challenge the op- 
posite side to debate on the important 
issues involved. For two weeks, or what- 
ever length of time you decide upon, 
you will have no difficulty in planning 
interesting programs for your activity 
period. 

Toward the end of the “campaign” 
the class may gather for a rally during 
the activity period. For the rally, the 
children will need banners and posters, 
and even badges to show everyone for 
which candidate they are campaigning. 
Such banners as “Jackie Smith is the 
People’s Friend. Smith for Treasurer” 
can be used. Underneath this legend 
the children may put the words “Smith 
for Treasurer Committee” or some sim- 
ilar designation. 

Finally, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain to -your children how we, in 
America, cast our ballots in the selec- 
tion of our officials. Tell the children 
that this small class election can be 
compared to the more important “real 





life” elections of their. community. Im- 
press upon your pupils the fact that the 
same honesty and fair play which they 
expect of their fellow classmates is not 
only expected but very necessary in the 
balloting for the officials of their com- 
munity. You might outline for your 
students the history of the present form 
of balloting in the United States, the 
“Australian Ballot,” giving them an ex- 
ample of how easily the non-secret bal- 
loting could be corrupted. With this 
background of facts in citizenship, you 
will find your students developing a 
consciousness of governmental forms 
which was quite absent before the proj- 
ect began. 

On the day of the voting, impress up- 
on the children the necessity for quiet, 
business-like balloting. Tell them that, 
just as in the community elections, there 
must be no campaigning at the polls. 
The boys may make a big ballot box 
covered with crepe paper or construc- 
tion paper and marked in large letters, 
“BALLOT BOX.” 

For the first election you should ap- 
point election officials to count the 
votes; afterwards, the Clerk, the Muni- 





cipal Judge, and the Mayor may preside 
over the tallying of the ballots. 

Finally, the new officials are installed 
in office. You may instruct each in the 
necessity of doing his best impartially 
to carry out the duties of his post. Each 
successful candidate should make a lit- 
tle speech and the children may shake 
the hand of the new mayor, judge, and 
other elected officers. 

Thus, you have instilled into the 
mind of each child a sense of respon- 
sibility and a feeling of importance 
which should make your disciplinary 
problems much easier and should give 
your students the first — and early — 
sense of their civic duty, a duty in which 
they will take a growing pride. You 
have started them on the road to better 
citizenship and at the same time have 
provided an interesting activity which 
will continue to grow in value. 
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Here is a section of a model town—YOUR town. Use a 
replica of this idea to teach your children the primary 
rules of safety. 


If you plan to have viaducts in your section, build the 
town on a very stiff piece of cardboard. The illustration 
shows how to cut out where the viaducts are to be. If you 
do not have any under passes, build the town directly on 
a table or floor. 


To make the model town have a meaning for each 
member of your class, erect “box” houses, according to 
directions, of EVERY child. Place the houses on their 
proper streets and, using a pointer, show each child the 
safe route and the unsafe, “short cut” way to come to 
school. Demonstrate by means of the railroad and trains 
what will happen if Betty or Don cross the tracks at the 
wrong places. The same method can be applied to show 
what will happen if the children cross the street when the 
traffic light is red. 


On the next page are complete directions and dia- 
grams for making this model town. The ordinary materials 
used in its construction make building this project very 
simple. The houses are merely cardboard boxes. For the 
train and automobile, wood, rubber, spools, paper, and a 
nail or two are needed. 

Do not forget to make the traffic light. That is most im- 
portant. With its red, yellow. and green thumb-tack lights, 
this is one of the best means of illustrating traffic regula- 
tions to the children. As an additional safety lesson, you 
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CREPE PAPER CRAFT 


Loose-leaf Note Book or Album 
Else E. Vogt 


Rust colored crepe paper makes a particularly attractive set of loose leaf note book covers. 
To hold 814 x 11 sheet, cut four pieces of heavy cardboard 9 x 10 inches and four pieces 9 x 2 
inches. See Fig. 1. 


Punch three holes into the smaller size cardboards with an ice-pick to provide for tying the 
covers. Do this before pasting on the crepe paper covering. Use gummed library binding or 
linen hinge tape to connect the two sizes. If not available, heavy glue on muslin or cambric may 
be used. Be sure that the two sizes are pasted about one quarter inch apart on the fabric to allow 
for bending the cover back easily. See Fig. 2. 


When dry, paste two sets of the hinged cardboards together for firmness, making two sets of 
double thickness. See Fig. 3. 


Cut from cardboard any desired designs and paste securely to the cardboard top cover. The 
design illustrated is made of two squares of cardboard, pasting the smaller square on top of the 
larger. See Fig. 4. Initials or an identifying title may be used. Cardboard letters may be pur- 
chased for one cent each in the one inch height. Larger sizes are priced according to size. 


Cut four corresponding pieces of crepe paper and stretch the paper. Apply white library 
paste evenly over the entire surface of the cardboard, one side at a time. NEVER USE LIQUID 
PASTE. Place the stretched crepe paper onto the cardboard, using a “kneading” motion with the 
fingers so that the paper forms slight creases and knots unevenly over the surface. Treat all four 
sides in this manner. See Fig. 5. 


Trim the excess paper neatly on all sides, leaving a small margin slightly over the edge. 
Finish the outside of the covers first, bringing the edge of the paper over the edge of the rim. The 
edge of the inside covering may overlap on the ridge of the cover. See Fig. 6. 


Use the finger nail, nail file, or scissor blade around the edge of the design or letters to get rid 
of any air bubbles. Weight down as quickly as finished for about 24 hours. Apply several coats 
of white art shellac. 


To fasten covers together, braid three one inch strands of crepe paper which have been pulled 
through a crepe paper twister, or make a cord by twisting three strands together. Tie knots at 
either end of the cord. 
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BOOK RACK 


Simple woodworking patterns. The book 
rack is made by taking a piece of wood any 
length and then tracing the patterns (such as 
those shown in the picture) on other pieces of 
wood. You will need six separate pieces for 
the decorated ends — three to each end. 
Cut around the designs with a coping saw; 
then color with wax crayon and shellac the 
pieces. They may be mounted with wood 
blocks between the designs to keep the ends 
strong and safe for books. If you do not care to 
shellac them, a coat of enamel may be applied. 
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A book for very young boys is “Cap- 
tain and Mate” by Ruth and Harrop A. 
Freeman. Mate’s father commissions 
Captain to build the Sea Gull, an hon- 
est-to-goodness sailing boat. Captain al- 
lows Mate to make a model vessel. The 
Pee Wee, along the lines of the big 
boat. There are diagrams and pictures 
of the tools and processes used in build- 
ing a boat, and each step in the making 
of the Sea Gull is paralleled by The 
Pee Wee. Captain tells Mate how to 
carve and design the model ship. 
(Albert Whitman & Company—32 pp.— 


$.75) 


“Oscar the Business Rabbit” is the 
biography of an Easter Bunny who has 
shown greater interest in attending to 
his owners business than in romping 
about. He works in a lamp shop, greet- 
ing customers, and snipping package 
twine with his sharp teeth. The book 
is illustrated with photographs posed 
by Oscar himself and taken by Carroll 
Snell. Dorothy Lee Edwards is the au- 
thor. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. — 70 pp. — 


$1.25) 


Animal stories have a fascination for 
old and young alike, and “Bringing Up 
Raffles” by Gertrude Robinson is such 
a charming tale written for small chil- 
dren. How Raffles, a little black puppy 
is cared for and reared by Rastus. a 
big Newfoundland dog, is described in 
a series of adventures cleverly and 
charmingly written. Rastus is “big as 
a calf, heavy as a pony, and black as 
a stove,” but he watches over little 
Raffles and finally pronounces his edu- 
cation complete. Glenna M. Latimer 
has drawn the illustrations with a fine 
sense of delicacy. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. — 52 pp. — 
$1.50) 


Teachers everywhere will want to 
know about the revised “Childcraft.” 
The teacher series, which contains 14 
volumes, is designed to help teachers 
guide their young charges. Some of the 
volumes may be read by the children 
themselves; but, for the most part, the 
books are planned to give the teachers 
ideas of how to make children more 
alert and progressive. 
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The first six volumes are anthologi- 
cal in character. They contain a very 
diversified range of selections from 
myths and nursery rhymes to bible 
stories. The volumes are intended to 
contain a harmonious blend of illus- 
tration and typography, with the spirit 
of the verse or story. 

“Early Education” is the general title 
of volumes six to twelve. These books at- 
tempt to aid the teacher in directing the 
interests of her pupil, to bring him to a 
more complete ideal of self-expression. 
Typical chapter headings are: “Emo- 
tional Problems,” “Indirectly Super- 
vised Activities,” “Discipline and Nat- 
ural Growth,” “Education of the Whole 
Child,” “Things to Make at School.” 
An index to both the Anthology and the 
Teacher’s volumes follows. 

The last two books are primarily pic- 
torial and are larger in size than the 
rest of the set. Volume 13 contains ma- 
terial on art and music. It is divided in- 
to “Pictures and Sculptures.” “Hand- 
work Experiences.” and “Music.” This 
volume shows how the teacher may con- 
tribute to the free and full develop- 
ment of the child’s artistic impulses. 
The section is progressive in outlook 
and affords teachers an excellent op- 
portunity to study some of the best 
material to be found in this field. 

Volume 14, “Science and Industry,” 
contains pictures which will acquaint 
the child with the vast and wonderful 
forces and powers of nature. 

The entire set of “Childcraft” is 
beautifully and serviceably bound, and 
has attractive typography throughout. 
(The Quarrie Corp., Chicago.) 


“The Door in the Closet” by Jose- 
phine Daskam Bacon — Viking Press 
— $2.00 — is not a fairy tale and yet 
not quite a narrative of real-life people. 
The scene is laid in that land just across 
that border line of fantasy where only 
the child with great imagination can 
travel. The people appear to be like 
ourselves, but they have a capacity and 
opportunity for adventure far surpass- 
ing our own. Perhaps girls between the 
ages of nine and twelve will find “The 
Door in the Closet” more interesting 
and entertaining than will boys in the 
same age group. 


Sanford Tousey has written and illus- 
trated a story about the West he knows 
so well. “The Twin Calves” tells the ex- 
periences of two boys who raise Tippie 
and Blackie. The young steers ruin rose 
gardens and corn fields with equal 
abandon, but they provide fun and ad- 
venture for their owners, Al and Jed. 
The boys even harness their pets to 
improvised chariots and run them in 
a race; the outcome is amusing and un- 
expected. All in all. “The Twin Calves” 
is a book which every boy, who is not 
yet old enough to understand detailed 
and technical stories about life on an 
American ranch, will enjoy. 

(Albert Whitman & Co. — 32 pp. — 
$1.00) 


An addition to any craft teacher's 
library is the 1940 edition of “Seat 
Weaving” by L. Day Perry—Manual 
Arts Press — 94 pp. — $.90. This new 
edition contains information. diagrams. 
and instructions on all types of seat 
weaving. The diagrams are very clear 
and enable even an inexperienced crafts 
enthusiast to obtain good results. The 
book is almost indispensable for the 
teacher of woodworking shop. 


“Integrated Handwork for Elemen- 
tary Schools—Teachers’ Guide in Use 
and Techniques” by Louis V. Newkirk is 
a complete and concise volume of all 
sorts of handcraft techniques. Especially 
designed for use in the elementary 
schools, this book has a_ preliminary 
section in which the use of handwork 
in elementary schools is outlined and 
defended. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to various forms of handcraft 
from marionettes and lantern slides to 
sewing and cooking. An important fea- 
ture is the wealth of detailed drawings 
illustrating the proper procedures for 
each activity. Charming illustrations 
showing children at work on the vari- 
ous projects are interspersed throughout 
the book. Because of the clearness of 
the explanations, teachers who, though 
primarily qualified for other branches 
of teaching, must take over the hand- 
craft classes will find “Integrated 
Handwork for Elementary Schools” a 
great help. 

(Silver Burdett — 342 pp. — $3.20) 
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PETROLEUM 
60% of world’s supply comes from U. S. 


COAL / AMERICA’S RESOURCES 


Only a few of America’s natural resources, the founda- 
29% of world’s supply comes from 0. y tion of the national wealth are pictured here. Besides 


The people have utilized and are continuing to find new 


those shown, there are gold and silver, vast agricultural 
& COPPER areas, enormous forests, seemingly endless water power. 
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work for America’s resources. 


32% of world's supply comes from U. 5. America has so many good things—learn to know 
America. The more you are familiar with your great land, 
the better you can protect it, conserve its natural resources 
IRON and defend its principles—created by those who tilled the 

land, broke through new frontiers—from all who would 
harm or invade it. 








26% of world's supply comes from U. S. 


More next month. 














LET'S BE 
FRIENDS 


Helen M. Oleson, Merrill School 
Myrtle E. Sell, Art Supervisor 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











(Ed. Note—With minor changes this 
project may be built around the study 
of any city or territory.) 


Teaching two different units of 
Social Studies simultaneously is often 
a difficult task, but quite necessary for 
the teacher of two grades. This year 
a study of New York City and the 
World’s Fair offered a fine solution 
to our problem. 

The fifth grade made a_ thorough 
study of New York City. They took 
imaginary boat trips around Manhat- 
tan Island, to the Statue of Liberty; 
they went to the New York World’s 
Fair and even to Coney Island. They 
enthusiastic about their 
imaginary visit and they believed them- 
selves to be so well informed that they 
asked if they might have a party in 
which they would entertain foreign 
children, immigrants to this country. 
Then the fourth grade, catching the 
enthusiasm, asked if they might be the 
foreign guests. Thus we started a proj- 
ect which proved to be extremely worth- 
while because it had been motivated by 
the children themselves. 

Each member of the fourth grade 
class chose a country which he wanted 
as his native land. Then he did indi- 
vidual research work and found addi- 
tional information about his country 
from looking at pictures, studying for- 
eign books, and conversing with people 
who had really been to his chosen land. 

Their American friends took them 
to many interesting places in New 
York. One of the carefully planned 
trips was an imaginary boat trip around 
Manhattan Island. The guide pointed 
out many unusual sights along the wav 
and each foreign child felt free to ask 
questions about various things. Here 
was a splendid opportunity for the 
children to use their newly found know- 
ledge in conversation. 

To make the trip seem more real, 


became so 








the class painted a mural showing the 
various places they visited on their 
excursion (see page 38). The big meet- 
ing place was at the World’s Fair; and, 
to give the right atmosphere, the fifth 
grade children planned and painted 
another mural, 19 feet by 46 inches, 


of the World’s Fair. The medium 
which we used was opaque cold water 
paint in various bright colors—violet, 
orange, and white predominating. Ev- 
eryone in the grade had a part in mak- 
ing the mural. 


The fourth grade planned and de- 
signed authentic native costumes for 
18 inch paper dolls. These foreign 
dolls formed the border for the front 
of the room. The children suggested 
the title, “Let’s Be Friends.” This 
brought up a need for a letter cutting 
lesson. We chose the best letters in the 
class to be placed beneath the border. 


The fifth grade class wished to give 
a party for their foreign friends in 
addition to the many trips which they 
had planned for them. The children 
selected a master of ceremonies and he 
told the guests in advance that they 
would be expected to make a contribu- 
tion to the program in the form of a 
talk, folk dance or song. This led to 
preparation for the culminating activ- 
ity (the World’s Fair — International 
Party), stimulated much creative think- 
ing, and gave rise to many original 
folk dances and songs. 

We held several practices before our 
party so that the program would go 
well. The room was decorated with 
flags of all the countries represented. 
The master of ceremonies wore a dress 
suit and a high silver hat; the guests 
wore their native costumes. 


Our International party was very in- 
formal, beginning with songs led by 
the master of ceremonies. The class 
sang “The More We Get Together” in 
unison and then in turn the Americans, 


Germans, Norwegians, etc., sang it in 
the native tongue of each group of 
children. 

Each guest was called upon to en- 
tertain the others in some way. If he 
couldn’t sing or dance, he told inter- 
esting things about his country and 
everyone felt free to ask him questions. 
One typical question was: (to a Nor- 
wegian girl) “How can you fish in the 
winter? Aren’t the waters all frozen 
so far north?” That was a question 
which stumped our little Norwegian 
guest, but she promised to let them 
know later. At the next practice that 
question was asked again, and she gave 
a very complete and interesting report 
on the Gulf Stream and how it affected 
her native land. Her research work was 
prompted by enthusiasm and a desire 
to know. 

Some of the children gave original 
dances to the folk tunes we had learned 
in music class. Others wrote appro- 
priate words to familiar tunes. 

The children from the Mediterranean 
Lands made the following words for 
the song, “Constantinople.” “Mediter- 
ranean, M-e-d-i-t-e-r-r-a-n-e-a-n — M-e-d- 
i-t-e-r-r-a-n-e-a-n. That’s the way to 
spell it now, Just try to see if you can! 
Mediterranean, M-e-d-i-t-e-r-r-a-n-e-a-n.” 
It’s a very catchy tune and I doubt very 
much whether any of the forty children 
in the room will ever forget how to 
spell the word Mediterranean. 

The rehearsals for our program never 
became dull or monotonous because they 
were always different. New questions 
and new information replaced some 
of the things that had been said before. 

The final program was a big success. 
The mothers were our audience. The 


children found themselves answering 
new questions and reasoning new prob- 
lems before an audience. This culminat- 
ing activity not only brought a world 
of facts to the children, but it made 
them aware of the world fellowship 
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that could exist between nations. Their 
motto, “Let’s Be Friends” had knit 
them closer together with children in 
other nations of the world. 

The experiences the children gained 
in their art lessons in connection with 
this activity were of vast importance. 
Many problems—perspective, costume 
designing, lettering, proportion, ar- 
rangement, shading and balance of col- 
or—had to be solved. Besides this ac- 
complishment, the children found they 
had learned a world of facts. They 
had experienced the thrill of creating 
(such as songs and dances); and they 
had discovered the joys of social 
fellowship. 

2 
BOAT TRIP AROUND MANHATTAN 


Guide: We are now starting on a 
trip around the island of Manhattan, 
which is often called the heart of New 
York City. Manhattan is bound by 
the Hudson, the Harlem, and the East 
Rivers. Here in the southwest corner 
is Battery Park. More than a century 
ago, a battery was built here to protect 
the city. The round bu‘lding in the 
park is the old battery which has been 
remodeled and now is used for an 
aquarium. This corner of the island 
has been kept for a park, because of 
its history, as well as its water front. 
We are now going toward Brooklyn 
Bridge. There is a pier used by a big 
fruit company. 

John: Why look, you can see them 
unloading bananas there! 

Marv: There is a fish market there 
too. Oh, can’t you smell the fish? I 
can. 

Lee: Look at the oyster houses under 
the bridge. 

Guide: This is the East River. You 
are now going under Manhattan 
Bridge. You see there have to be so 
many bridges because most of the peo- 
ple who work in Manhattan live in 
Brooklyn, Richmond, Jersey City, the 
Bronx, or Queens. 

Albert: Is there no other way for 
them to cross the rivers? 

Guide: Yes. You may take a ferry 
across, or you may go through the 
Holland or the Lincoln Tunnel under 
the Hudson River. 

Jim: Oh wouldn’t that be exciting. 
What are they like? 

Guide: If you could see them from 
the outside you would think they looked 
like very big pipes. Giant fans above 
the ground pump fresh air continu- 
ously into the tunnels and then they 
suck out the motor exhaust fumes com- 
pletely. The lighting is so excellent 
that the motorists car drive without 
noticing any change from the daylight. 


Policemen are stationed along the way. 
The tunnels are really the fastest and 
most comfortable way to cross the Hud- 
son River. 

Dick: Well, Mary, I never heard of 
anything like that before. We haven’t 
any tunnels like this in Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Guide: You are now entering the 
Harlem River. Although much freight 
is carried on this strait, you will find 
that no very large ships are here. 

John: The land seems to be quite 
high along the shore — and will you 
look at the railroad tracks? How will 
those trains get across the river? 

Guide: They will be put on floats, 
which will be towed by tugs across 
the river. There you see them unload- 
ing freight and putting it on those small 
boats called lighters. These lighters will 
be towed to the big ocean ships and 
there they will be shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

Jean: What are those tall poles for? 

Guide: They are parts of the hoist- 
ing machines which are used in load- 
ing and unloading freight. 

Guide: Now we are going down the 
Hudson River. You will see on your 
right the beautiful palisades, and on 
the left is a thrilling sight. Notice the 
tall skyscrapers. Do you see that tall- 
est one? It is the Empire State Build- 
ing which has 102 stories and is over 
a quarter of a mile high. We will soon 
go under the George Washington Bridge 
which is the second largest bridge in 
the world. 

Lee: Where is the largest bridge? 

Guide: The largest bridge is ‘the 
San Francisco Bridge between Oakland 
and San Francisco in California. 

Mary: Oh, that Manhattan skyline is 
so beautiful. How high are most of 
those buildings? 

Guide: Some of them are sixty and 
seventy stories high. 

Shirley: Would it take long to reach 
the 70th floor? 

Guide: No, it would take less than 
a minute in one of the fast moving 
elevators. 

Guide: You will notice the hundreds 
of piers. Nearly all of the steamship 
companies that use these piers are 
those whose boats go to and from 
Europe. We will soon be at Bedloe’s 
Island where the Statue of Liberty is. 

Albert: Oh look, we can see it. 
Doesn’t it look big. How tall is the 
statue? 

Guide: It is 151 feet high and it 
weighs 25 tons. 

Mary: Doesn’t it look pretty in the 
sun! 

Guide: It is made of bronze. 


The 


French people gave the Statue of Lib- 
erty to the United States in 1884. It 
represents freedom and liberty. 


Jean: Could we go up in the statue? 

Guide: Yes, you may take an ele- 
vator up the pedestal to the foot of the 
statue. From thei: you may walk up 
a winding stairs to the h:ad. This boat 
does not stop on this trip but you may 
take a special trip out to the island. 
You may look out from the head and 
get a magnificent view of the harbor, 
the City of New York, and the sub- 
urbs of New Jersey. No one is permitted 
up any higher than the diadem which 
crowns the head, because the winding 
stairs up the arm are very unsafe. The 
head will hold forty persons and the 
torch will hold twelve people. 


Albert: Did this .statue cost much 
money? 

Guide: Yes, it cost the French peo- 
ple $250,000. 

Albert: The French people must 


think a lot of us to give us such a nice 
present. 

Guide: We are now going to pass 
Ellis Island where the immigrants 
land. 

Audrey: What are immigrants? 

Jean: Immigrants are people who 
come over here from foreign lands to 
make their permanent home here, 
aren’t they, guide? 

Guide: The immigrants must all stop 
at this island to see if they are fit to 
become citizens of America. For our 
protection, we must keep out all pau- 
pers, criminals, and diseased persons. 
After each immigrant has been accept- 
ed as a prospective citizen he is taken 
upon a government vessel to the Bat- 
tery, at the southern end of Manhattan. 

Lee: How many miles it is around 
the island of Manhattan? 

Guide: The island is twelve and one 
half miles long and two and one half 
miles wide. We have gone about 25 
miles since we started from Battery 
Park. Perhaps you would like to 
know when the Manhattan Island was 
purchased. The Dutch Governor, Peter 
Minuit, bought the island from the 
Indians in 1626 for the sum of $24 
in beads and trinkets. There were then 
only 200 people living here in thirty 
log houses. Now the island is worth 
many billion dollars and there are 
2'%% million people living here. 

Mary: Wouldn’t those Indians be sur- 
prised if they could see it now? 

Guide: This is the end of our trip. 
I surely hope you have enjoyed it. 

Lee: Let’s go to Coney Island. That 
is in the southern part of Brooklyn. 
I’ve always heard so much about it. 

Goodbye, everybody— 
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PIERS - OCEAN LINER 


Here are some suggestions for use in making 
dioramas or murals. Many other 
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TEACHERS CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSION OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
ers Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 

During the past year many teachers 
submitted their ideas and suggestions 
for this page, as well as many of the 
projects that have recently appeared. 
From the many letters we have received, 
I know our subscribers have found the 
suggestions very helpful. 


We are very grateful for this co-opera- 
tion. It has helped us build a more use- 
ful and helpful service to you. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


Have a radio broadcast. This is an 
ideal way to develop such standards 
among your pupils as clear speech, 
interesting voice qualities, fluent or un- 
hesitating speech, and correct grammar. 

A simple microphone may be made 
from a broomstick about two feet long. 
This may be poked into a shoe box so it 
will stand. The mouthpiece may be 
made from two round cardboard covers 
that are sewed or pasted together. Paint 
a design on this part. 

After a few trial broadcasts, the chil- 
dren will discover that a definite vocabu- 
lary is needed. Once the children are 
interested in the project they will see 
how necessary good speech is. There 
will be no necessity to remind them that 
correct grammar is an 
necessity. 


everyday 


Such material as songs, poems, com- 
positions, and plays may be presented 
in the imaginary broadcast. 


PICTURE FOLDERS 
by 
ARLEVA DE LANY 
Fairfax, S. Dak. 


All during the school year, I took in- 
teresting snapshots of the pupils, the 
school, pictures of projects, scenes in 
programs, and nature studies made of 
school excursions. At the end of the 
year, I had penny developments made of 
each of the pictures, and the children 


helped place them in homemade folders 
of black construction paper. These 
folders had attractive covers. The book- 
lets were then ready for sale among the 
patrons of the rural district. 

There was so much demand for these 
attractive folders; that it was necessary 
to make twice the original number to be 
sold. This is an interesting and profit- 
able way for a school to earn money. 


TRANSPORTATION 
by 
GRACE COUMBE 
Ironwood, Michigan 


My eighth grade group was making 
a study of the development of trans- 
portation in the United States. We de- 
cided to correlate this unit with our 
art work and developed an attractive 
frieze in our room. We carried this 
work into our language classes where 
each group wrote an individual skit of 
one or two short scenes to help us pic- 
ture life in our country when: each 
mode of transportation was popular. 
We used these skits as our contribu- 
tion to an assembly program. The chil- 
dren were very much interested in 
this unit and were sorry when we had 
to leave it. 

e 


Teacher: 

Did you know that you can save 
time and energy and make school work 
more appealing by using the JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES project 
pages, printed on only one side of the 
paper? 

For example, wouldn’t it be more 
interesting if each child in your class 
had his own project sheets to work on, 
such as the one on page 41. 

If you do not already know of this 
helpful and useful service and how you 
may procure these sheets, write the 
“Teacher’s Corner” department for full 
details. 


SPELLING GAME 
by 
GRACE SCULL 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


A fascinating game for the spelling 
period can be played by using the form 
of the old game of tit-tat-toe. Words in- 
stead of circles and crosses change the 
game into an interesting teaching help. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
as 
If one would be happy, let 
him forget himself and go 
about making someone else 
happy. 











Since the spelling must be kept alive 
and the children kept alert and inter- 
ested, I often reward them for good 
work with a game such as this. 

The teacher draws a large form— 
two vertical lines with two horizontal 
lines crossing them at right angles—on 
the blackboard. The game may be 
played between boys and girls; one 
from each team is chosen in turn to go 
to the blackboard. They alternate writ- 
ing words in the form. The object is 
to have three words correctly spelled, 
in a line. If one misspells a word or 
fails to think of one, his opponent wins. 


GLOBES 
by 
ARLEVA DE LANY 
Fairfax, So. Dak. 

Our fourth grade class became in- 
terested in making individual globes 
when they were studying world geo- 
graphy. Each member brought a rubber 
ball the size that he wanted ‘his globe 
to be. (A large beach ball makes an 
excellent globe.) These were enameled 
blue to represent the oceans. As they 
studied each continent, the children 
drew a map of the continent and color- 
ed the countries. The map was then 
glued on the rubber ball in the loca- 
tion corresponding to its position on the 
school globe. 

After all the continents were studied, 
the children had a finished product 
showing the actual relation of the land 
areas in size and position. This is more 
real to children than the use of flat 
surface maps; and, indirectly, they 
strengthen their knowledge of latitude, 
longitude, and other geographical 
terms. 

® 


A NEW SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Starting November 1, the materials 
for the articles on crépe paper craft by 
Else E. Vogt will be put up in package 
form at ten cents each. At intervals, sug- 
gestions for the use of cork will also 
be given on the same plan. Watch 
Pyramid Crafts advertising each month 
for the announcement concerning these 
package items. 
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PADDY, THE DANCING PIG 


THELMA MORELAND e¢ FARMINGTON, IOWA 

Paddy Porker has learned to dance: but you must help him. Follow the directions, and you 
can make an interesting little toy. 

Color Paddy a light pinkish shade, with red snout and tongue. His jacket is red; his trousers. 
blue; and his cap, yellow and green. The socks have gay. colored plaid tops. 

Then cut out. and mount the pig’s body on stiff cardboard. Do not mount the socks, as they must 


be glued together to form little cone shaped stockings to put on the end of your own fingers. Your 
fingers, of course, are inserted through the cut out holes of the pig. and make the dancing legs. 
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PLAY SAFE 


All the words which you need to finish these sentences are in the list at the 
bottom of the page. Fill in the blanks with the right words. Color the picture at 
the top of the page with crayons. . 








When I come to a street corner, I stop and look ................... and down the street. 
TO are coming, I .................... across the street. If an auto is coming, I 
Ae eens until it has passed. _............... should be careful when crossing the 
Rae PD because if I am not, I may get ................... I mever .................. in the 


street. 

A Policeman helps us .................... the street each morning and afternoon. When 
he isn't there, drivers read the big __............... which says Slow—School Zone. Then 
the drivers go .................. We must not have any .................... at our school this 


' year. We must be careful and always follow the _.................. rules which our 


Fill in the blanks with the right answers. 


1. Should you always wait until all the cars have passed? ................... 
2. Should you play in the street? _................. 
3. What will happen if you do not follow your teacher's safety rules? ......._.__..... 


teacher play wait safety 
I street accidents walk 
hurt cars cross 

sign up slowly 
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PICTURE TRAVEL QUIZ 


Below are eight pictures of famous places and products of 
the New England states. A sentence explaining these poster 
stamp drawings. but containing a blank space, is printed in 
each one. The possible answers are included outside the 
blocks. Print the right answers in the blank spaces and you 
will have the foundation for a pictorial geography note-book. 


Correct answers also appear on this page. 


This is the first in a series of Picture Travel Quizzes which 
will appear monthly. All sections of the United States will 
be included. The entire class can keep scrap books of 
pictures of America. 














. In New England. . 


is an important industry. 




















2. The monument shown here is 
the memorial of the very fam- 
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3. This is a picture of........................ 


marking the spot where the 
Pilgrims landed in 1620. 








(cotton growing, aut bil 





(Brandywine, Bunker Hill. 
Lake Erie) 


(a stone quarry. a famous man, 
Plymouth Rock) 
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4. The Eiiasusegdioseesentccstaoeineas 
fought the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War here at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 














for which New Hampshire is 
famous. 
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6. From the belfry of this church, 
lamps were hung so that Paul 
Revere could warn the colonists 
that the British were coming. It 








(Minute Men, Green Mountain Boys, 
Confederate soldiers) 














7. A famous book was inspired by 
this house. It is called 








(The House of Seven Gables, Ramona. 
Little Women) 


(piece of granite, an automobile, 
a@ window pane) 


ANSWERS 


1, Fishing 

2. Bunker Hill 

3. Plymouth Rock 

4. Minute Men 

5. Piece of Granite 

6. Old North Church 

7. The House of Seven Gables 
8. Tobacco 


(Yale Uni ¥- Pp 
Old North Church) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


helpers—policemen, firemen, mailmen, 
etc., their duties, how they help us, and 
how we can help them. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES — 
Reaching out into our own country to 
know it better and to appreciate its 
history and developments—building a 
better understanding of what it really 
means to be an American citizen. Here 
the history and development of aviation, 
transportation, communication, indus- 
tries, products, etc., are natural units. 
From all of the above branch the differ- 
ent phases of each activity. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
—The universe of the world in general 
—civic questions, problems confronting 
the world and the events of the day; 
great men and women; inventors and 
their influence upon the world. 

With such a program for the child, it 
can readily be seen what a product we 
shall have. Regardless of his make up, 
he is bound to be a happier individual; 
for we have developed in him stability, 
strength in his convictions, poise, and 
confidence. These are some of the at- 
tributes we all know are so necessary 
for success in any profession in this 
world of ours. 





NEW FEATURES 

JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
is doing its utmost to give you newer, 
better, and more authentic material 
throughout the magazine. 

Starting with the October issue, we 
shall add a safety department. This 
will include many types of correlated 
activities for all grades. Hazel Morrow 
Dawson of Kansas City will prepare 
the material. Miss Dawson, a teacher, 
is very active in safety educational 
work; she has produced many radio 
programs which have been broadcast 
by the children under her supervision. 

Another step forward. In this issue, 
you will find the first of a monthly 
series of articles and projects on “Teach- 
ing Music in the Grades.” This series 
on music will cover all grades and will 
be most helpful to teachers. Louise 
Woeppel, Music Supervisor, Ralston, 
Nebraska, will produce the material for 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
pages. 

In the past we have published a few 
articles by Netta Dresser of Detroit. 
Mrs. Dresser’s experience and knowl- 
edge of teaching methods qualify her 
to write helpful articles and activi- 
ties. Follow Mrs. Dresser’s articles 
every month.—You will find -them an 
inspiration. 





DID YOU KNOW ... 


... that more than 45,000 teachers 
will read and use the JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES magazine this Sep- 
tember. This is approximately forty 
times as many readers as just three years 
ago at this time. 


. . that the Activity Unit offered free 
by the Quarrie Corporation of Chicago, 
publishers of Childcraft, is very inter- 
esting and helpful. Do not fail to send 
for your free unit at once—their supply 
is limited. 


... that this issue of the JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magazine 
contains more pages than any previous 
issue. Count them. 


. . . that the book, “The Art Teacher” 
by Pedro J. Lemos, contains seventeen 
chapters of ideas and helps for art 
education in the school. It is an ex- 
cellent book and a worthwhile value. 
It may be purchased on the monthly 
payment plan. 


. . . that Ann Marie’s Workshop pub- 
lishes a Teacher-Plan for each month 
which is included in eight packets—one 
for each of eight months. 





SAVES YOU TIME — SAVES YOU MONEY 


Brings You the Best in Tested Art Teaching Helps 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
THE ART TEACHER by Pedro J. Lemos 


No waiting ... get the book at once, but pay for it as 
you use it, in only four convenient monthly installments. 





List of 17 Chapters loaded with ideas ready to help you 


PNPM PRON 


. Design . . The Application 


. Drawing . . Objects, Trees, Landscapes 9. 


Drawing . . Birds, Animals, People 
Torn and Cut Paper Work 
Painting and Color 


Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 13. 


Modeling and Pottery 
Design . . The Design Unit 


Imagine having in your hands ready for immediate 
use in your school work a big book of 492 pages— 
388 of them being illustrations, giving you the most 
successful lessons which other teachers have dis- 
covered. Think of the time it saves you in preparing 
your work. When you need art ideas you find them 
quickly in THE ART TEACHER—Saves you time. 


This book becomes your working library of school 
art. Shows results with all art mediums ... pen, 
pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, paper, 
cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas 
are shown which help in teaching health, civics, 


geography, and history. Shows you how to stretch 
your art supplies by using economical material, such 
as newspaper, tin cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so 
on—Saves you money. 


Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER 
while paying for it in four easy, convenient pay- 
ments . . . $1.00 puts the book in your hands imme- 
diately, you begin to use it at once... then you 
send only $2.00 per month for four months... 
a total of $9.00. 


Send only $8.00 if payment is sent with order. 


> 
MAIL COUPON NOW—Pay as you use book. 





[ 
I 
Posters | 
10. Lettering and Booklet Making ry 
1l. Holiday Projects ! 
12. Toys and Woodwork l 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry | 
14. Home and Garden 

15. Puppets and Stagecraft | 
16. Picture Study and Nature Study ] 


17. Schoolroom Helps 


1409 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


1 

1 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

(C0 Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, 1 
ART TEACHER 


... After ten days I will send $7.00 or accept | 


your Budget Monthly Payment Plan or I will return the book | 
postpaid, and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
OJ Enclosed is $8.00 in full payment. 











For Your Convenience 


WE CAN NOW FURNISH 
BINDERS FOR YOUR COPIES OF 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
os 


Begin NOW to create 
your own 


Reference Library 


Turn your copies of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
into a beautiful lasting reference library this easy, 
inexpensive way. Permo-Binders are simple to use. 
No punching or marring of magazines necessary. 
A click, and your magazines are in. . . a twist, and 
they are out. 

When bound the Permo way, they will be invaluable 
to you and your pupils. 








Smart Blue color, richly embossed 
in gold. Binder holds 10 copies. 
(A full year’s issue.) 


ORDER YOUR BINDER FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1 50 


PER BINDER 











Novok of Fhoke Yooet Now it History 


What of 1940 ? 


Teachers —READ THE NEW 
PATHFINDER 


MAGAZINE 


Pathfinder is particularly suitable for school work because it is accurate, brief though complete, 
and easily understood. Because it does not print any objectionable advertising, the new 
Pathfinder is especially suited for school use. 


Pathfinder is the one magazine no successful teacher can afford to do without. . 
save her both time and money. 


We are doing our best to give teachers in Pathfinder, for only $1.00 a year a better news 
digest and more interesting facts about important people than can be found in other news 
magazines costing four and five times as much. 


The improved Pathfinder will quickly sell itself to you. 


We Want you to See PATHFINDER 
SEND FOR A COMPLIMENTARY COPY 


ONE YEAR «+ 52 ISSUES « $1.00 


PATHFINDER +« WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. it will 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIAL 
FOR THE 


SOCIAL STUDY 
PROGRAM 


Costumes of All Nations 
Folk Songs of All Nations 


How To Make Models for the 
Costumes 


Making Indian Tepees, Wigwams, 
Log Houses, Thatched Houses, 
and other Early Types; Colonial 
Furniture and other creative 
activities. 








CHILDREN 
OF ALL LANDS 


Feth Seng ond Castamne 


. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS 
BOOK ONE 
in Folk Song and Costume............. $1.00 
BOOK TWO 
Ie Pao is ose ecenanedunwnesan on $1.00 


Teacher’s Manual included. 
Books in spiral binding—For TEACHERS’ USE 


BOOK ONE: 30 Costume pictures, historically 
accurate as to style and color. History of 
peasant dress with relation to that of today, 
description of both male and female costume 
to facilitate MAKING YOUR OWN FOLK 
DOLLS. Manual includes color scheme for 
costumes, bibliographies of folk songs, and 
other research data for social studies. 


For PUPILS’ USE with Book One: Set of 30 
Costume Pictures in hektograph ink..... $1.00 
Set of Costume Pictures with Manual.. 

Costume Pictures on drawing paper (not 
hektograph) per dozen pictures......... $ .50 


BOOK TWO: Illustrations, patterns, designs for 
making colonial homes, furniture, figurines or 
models for folk dolls, and other creative craft 
activities. Manual contains instructions for 
step-by-step procedure in the craft work and 
data and suggestions for other creative 
activities. 


For PUPILS’ USE with Book Two: Set of Design 


Plates in hektograph ink............... $1.00 
Set of Design Plates with Manual....... $1.25 
Design Plates on drawing paper (not 

hektograph) per dozen plates.......... $ .50 


Send for our CATALOG with selected 
books and materials. 


SCHOOL CRAFT SERVICE 
Dept. J-S 


201 N. Wells St. Chicago, IIL. 
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1. Poems of Early Childhood 
Nursery Rhymes. The World About 
Us, The World of Fancy 


2. Narrative Poems and Creative Verse 
Story Telling Poems, Children's Own 
Verse 

3. Experience Stories and Animal 
Friends 
Stories of animals and of childhood 
experiences 


4. Tales and Legends 
Folk and Fairy Tales, Myths and 
Legends of all lands 
S. Our Own Country and Foreign Lands 
The best loved stories of history, 
adventure and other countries. 
Holidays and Famous People 
Holidays and Festivals, Famous Peo- 
ple and Bible Stories 
- Fundamentals of Teaching 
Prerequisites of good teaching 
- Guidance of the Child 
Character and citizenship training 
» School Subjects 
Teaching techniques 
10. Nature Excursions 
Illustrated nature study materials 
11. Units of Experience 
Plus creative play, action jingles, 
things to make. 
12. Teacher Manual — Index 
Key that unlocks Childcraft 
13. Art and Music 
Art appreciation, creative handwork, 
original songs 
14. Science and Industry 
Major concepts of science, pictures 
of indust 
15. Monthly bulletins 
Informational background with time- 
ly materials and activities. 
16. Reference Library Service 
Teachers exchange of unit teaching 
experiences. 
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Lucrative openings 
able for a few 


vail 
* e repre 


time or part-tim 


i Vv. 
sentatives. Write to H 


Phalin, The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 35 
Drive, Chicago- 











BE. Wacker 


tHe NEW CHILDCRAFT 


MAKES YOUR WORK EASIER 


THE TEACHER'S GUIDE TO 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Now the new, revised, enlarged edition of Childcraft is ready! Four- 
teen beautiful volumes arranged to serve you instantly with the advice 
and counsel of foremost educators always at your finger tips .. . 
Educational leaders recommend Childcraft as “the most compre- 
hensive, attractive and authoritative treatment of the problems of 
elementary education now available.”’ Teachers agree that “it can 
truthfully be called a University of Elementary Education.” Thou- 
sands of teachers have employed the Childcraft service with tremen- 
dous success. 

Have you ever used a Childeraft activity unit? Once you have 
actually taught with these materials you will appreciate more keenly 
what Childcraft has done for other teachers and can do for you. 
Send for your free unit today. This offer is for a limited time only. 






Activity unit Free. Fully 
developed material on one 
of the subjects listed below. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. HI, Chicago, IIlinois 


Check only one subject 


OO Eskime 

0 Holland Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid 
0 Indian and without obligation. 

0 Circus 

O Trees ) 

oT 

Oo me NN Fn EL, ON CCRT 

0 Safety e 

This offer is being made ee State 

for « Umnlted time only, Name of School.........-.-..--c-c-cecceescececceesess See 


Bow aes oe cee an GS ee Oe oo 
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LET YOUR PUPILS EXPRESS THEMSELVES WITH STICKER KIT 


Constructive 
Creative 
Instructive 
Inexpensive 


Sticker Kit is new and different-—but it is 
based on a sound principle—the child's 
love for color and creation. 


Teachers will find dozens of practical 
classroom uses for it. 


Each set is complete with liberal supply 
of brightly colored gummed stickers in 
eleven sizes and shapes, black art paper, 
rubber moistening sponge, and construc- 
tion sheet showing from 20 to over 60 
designs. Dollar size also contains colored 
cord and other material for making hand- 
some scrap book. 


SS ere 


8 i eres 
Set No 3 itt yigg 1528 MORSE AVE. B. BAKER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EACH PIECE 
GUMMED AND 
COLORED 


Send your order to 











BUILD-UP PANEL POSTERS 


JAPANESE 

Four posters for the Japan unit. When 
built up, they show in attractive colors: 
No. 1 A Japanese Garden. 


Give your pupils the EXPERIENCE of constructing a 
panel poster and they will REMEMBER that panel poster 
and what it represents. Because they have had a part 
No.2 A Visit to a Japanese Home. in building it, their interest in that panel poster can be 
No.3 Street Scene in Japan. extended to every classroom study in which the poster 


No. 4 Rice Fields in Japan. is used. 
Set No. 710. Price 50 cents 


AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Covers the development of water and 
air transportation from the earliest times 


Here are three popular subjects that will give interest 
and motivation to your classroom work. Each set 
contains four background panels printed on sheets of 
to the present, heavy construction paper 12 x 36 inches. Brightly 
No.1 Sailing Ships from 1000 A. D. colored poster papers, already printed for cutting and 

to 1800. pasting on the background are supplied. The designs 


No. 2 cme iam from 1800 to the are simple and each piece is keyed for guidance. Full 
resent. 


No. 3 Early Aviation from 1783 to 1910. 
No. 4 Aviation from 1927 to the present. 
Set No. 707. Price 50 cents 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
New and original posters depicting in 
four panels a panorama of the progress 
of land transportation. 
No. 1 Modes of Transportation from Pre- 
historic Times to the 17th Century. 
No. 2 Travel in the 18th Century. 
No. 3 Transportation in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 
No. 4 20th Century Transportation, In- 
cluding Automobiles and Stream- 
line Trains. 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 





Set No. 706. Price 50 cents 


e ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS e 
AMERICAN INDIAN Sass SET No. 700 — 50 cents 
ESKIMO .......... sigeetiacs ; SET No. 708 — 50 cents 


SET No. 709 — 50 cents 
DESERT LIFE SET No. 711 — 50 cents 


instructions for cutting and mounting are furnished. The 
complete panels show colorful, authentic scenes which 
provide decorations for the classroom during the time 
the unit is carried on, or during a holiday period. 








JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I am enclosing $ for the following Build-Up 
Panel Posters: 
Set No. 710 


Set No. 707 ....Set No. 706 


Set No. 700 Set No. 708 Set No. 709 


Set No. 711 














G00D TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ee ee 
ROCKK ITT TEACHERS 
724 69 aA Oe A 


410 US.NaAT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab- 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.’ Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 


LARGEST, 
MOST SUCCESSFUL 
AGENCY IN THE WEST 














Ready to Use - Master Copies 


SEE E ola wate Oe P) 2 


]THECTOGRAPH / 
MA40).4.421010) 6) 


TN EA Mice actrn Riera Doctor "F 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 
Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) 1.00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) ; 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) j each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Pu blishing Go. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, P 


MISS ANNA HAHN 
Jetmore Grade School 
Hanston, Kansas 


As a means of motivating wide read- 
ing of library books, I worked out a 
reading chart and titled it “Reading 
Trip.” I found pictures of seven types 
of boats and mounted them on colored 
paper and pasted them on a large chart. 
Under the pictures I printed the words 
“SAILING THE SEVEN SEAS OF 
KNOWLEDGE BY BOOKS.” The 
pupils’ names were listed at the left 
with horizontal lines representing rows 
beside each name. 

When a child read a book, he cut a 
small piece of colored paper and folded 
it in half like a book cover. On the 
cover side he wrote the name of the 
book and on the inside, the name of 
the author. He then pasted it on the 
line opposite his name. This forms a 
very attractive and colorful chart even 
when in the making. 

The child having read the most books 
in, say, a six weeks’ period is entitled to 
a prize. This motivates the reading of 
books in grades two and three. Try it— 
you will be pleased with the results. 





- READING TRIP - 
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SAILING THE ss ont OF KNOWLEDGE 
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HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft . . Metalcraft . . Beadcrafts 
. Plastics . . Papercrafts . . Link Projects 
and other Leisurecrafts 
FREE CATALOG 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 


























INDIAN books, pictures, katchinas, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching 
about Indians. 


Send 3c stamp for 1940 Price List. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 


Indian Arts and Crafts 
928 CAJON STREET 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 








FOLK DOLLS 


Costume Copies in Natural Colors 


@ A truly inspirational collection 

of authentic folk doll reproduc- 

tions. Natural color photographs 

(front and back views) of original 
peasant-crafted dolls were made 

and printed in beautiful four-color 

process. Bound in flexible fiber 

cover, they can be kept for per- 

manent costume design reference, 

or front and back views may be 

sewed together, stuffed, and cut 

out to form fascinating folk dolls 

8 inches high. Collection is 

available in two sets—20 entirely 

different dolls in each set—no 
duplications. Set No. 1 is printed 

on heavy cloth. Set No. 2 is 

printed on paper laminated with 
cellophane to form waterproof, 

soilproof figures. Either set may 

be sewed, stuffed, and cut out. 

The exquisite detail captured in 

these authentic copies of import- 

ed foreign dolls makes them in- 

valuable to home economists. 

Either set is ideal for making 

actual folk dolls and teaching 

rudiments of sewing. They can 

be correlated with social studies, 

art, music, clothing and costume 

designing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Specify 
Set No. 1 on cloth or Set No. 2 with water- 
proof finish. Sent postpaid when full pay- 
ment accompanies order. Price $1.00 per 
set of 20 dolls. 


Valuable Handbooks on 
FOLK DOLL COSTUMES 


@ Excellent supplementary handbooks of 
authentic information pertaining to the 
national costumes of the countries repre- 
sented by above folk dolls are available for 
either set at the low cost of 50c per copy. 
Specify Handbook for Set No. 1 or Set No. 2. 
Order today! Orders for less than $1.00 
must be accompanied by cash or stamps in 
full payment. 





@ Ask for information on new “Double 
Duty” DOILIES. One side has lovely design 
suitable for the most exquisite table; the 
other is cleverly illustrated with 4-color re- 
productions of well known nursery rhyme 
characters. Doilies are soilproof, waterproof, 
and can be cleaned with warm or cold water. 





Hand-Craft Industries. 
5154—J N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








In order that we 
may become 
acquainted... 


Progressive instructors need and 
want ideas ... Here are many new 
ideas for different craft projects 
and interesting instructions for their 
completion. Send for this valuable 
kit today. 


CONTENTS 


1. Ladies Link Belt Kit.. Value $ .30 


Makes the beautiful Miss Ann link belt. 
A simple leathercraft project. 


2. 12 Artboard Mats—Asstd. 


sizes 


.38 
Decorate with any medium and make 
colorful plaques, table mats, hot pads 
coasters, bases, etc. 


3. Artwood Bracelet Value .12 


Every girl will want to color or carve 
one to match her costume. 


4. Artwood Jewel Box Value .10 


A hardwood box. Round, 234” in dia. 
A handy box for trinkets, pins, etc. 
Easy to decorate and makes a fine gift. 


5. Artwood Napkin Ring. Value .08 


Brightly colored or initials burnt in with 
an electric pen, these rings make one’s 
table more gay. 


6. 6 Artwood Buttons Value .10 


What fun to color or initial and sew 
to one’s school frock or sport clothes. 


7. 3 Sq. Ft. Cork Value .40 


Make modern, attractive gifts. Book 
covers, place mats, cover book ends and 
boxes. Cork may be decorated with 
water color, oils or with wood burning 
pen. 


8. 1 Sq. Ft. Modeling 
copper eters Value .16 
A simple introduction to metalcraft. 
Make interesting metal figures, tooled 
plaques, metal pictures, name plates and 
pin trays. 





Total Value $1.69 


Complete and interesting designs 
and instructions for all these pro- 
jects are included in kit. 


Complete Catalog now ready. 


West of Rockies Order From 


*HOLLYWOOD ARTS AND 
HOBBY CRAFTS 


1421 HIGH ST., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


ieiaieietaiee 





PATERIK HANDICRAFT SERVICE, 227 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
“West of Rockies—see address at leit 
Please send me............Handicraft Sampler Kits, at $1.00 plus shipping charge of 20c for each kit. 


NAME ee ose «+eeADDRESS . 


CITY 




















